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NOTICE. 
To Artists, Photographers, and Writers. 


ONCE A WEEK is open to receive drawings, 
photos, and newsy articles from all parts of the 
Continent. Any drawing, photograph, or arti- 
cle accepted shall be liberally paid for. Post- 
age stamps should be sent to cover re-mailing 
of unsuitable matter. 


AMERICA AND CHINA. 


N the middle of the earth is a vast empire sometimes 
| called by its own people the Central Flowery King- 
dom. Somewhat irregularly northward and westward 
of it lies an altogether new power which is in rapid 
under the ambitious care of 
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ind southerly are the 
imperial political stru 
ent solidity in the hands of English builders. 


he population of China may be roughly estimated 


it four hundred and fifty millions, more or Jess, or 


ibout one-third of the entire human race. The people 
ire peculiar to a degree which prevents them from being 
read or understood by even the scholars of other 


ations. Of their capacities it is enough to say that 


they have maintained an independent nationality 
through many centuries, and that there is no art or 
function, In war or peace, in the exercise of which 
they do not succeed on trial. They were a civilized 
peop when the Romans were a robber clan. They 


possessed great and ancient cities when the old Greeks 


were so many village-nests of quarrelsome neighbors. 


silks and 


Their gentlemen and ladies wore jewels, 
v1 und read and dined from artistic porcelain when 

Saxons and Norsemen were savages of a most 
rutal sort and the Germans were wild men of the 


As of whatever we, whom they call outside 
t rians, Know concerning the Chinese, impresses us 
vith the idea that their civilization expanded well 


line which neither 
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the story of its tossings to and fro, of its good dreams 
or of its nightmares. It is of much more importance 
that within the present generation, measuring out its 
years with some liberality, there have been notable 
signs of a Chinese awakening. There are reasons why 
such an awakening to new life may become of special 
interest to the inhabitants of another Central Flowery 
Land. 

This other country also lies in the middle of the 
earth. North of it is the frozen sea. Southward is a 
region occupied or encumbered politically by Mexico 
and South America. Westward is the Pacilic Ocean 
and China and its web of relations. Eastward is the 
Atlantic and ** the 
balance of power in Europe.” The figure of speech so 
employed, if an explanation be required, is that of a 
plank resting at its middle upon a log, with schoolboys 
busily putting weights upon each end of the plank 
The boys themselves 


what is generally described as 


while a game of teter goes on. 
also serve as weights, and the failing off of a large boy 
is a matter of much importance, but the weights are 
never removed, and the game is supposed to go on 
until the plank rots and breaks, the question as to 
what will happen then being regarded as out of order. 

Here lay this central land, through the earlier time, 
as if asleep, because unknown to the rest of the world, 
and all but unoccupied. In due season it was as if 
slowly awakened by human occupation from without, 
and then more fully, in a sort of parallel with China, 
by exterior pressure and interior fermentation. Already 
this land is rich, and it is rapidly becoming populous. 
Like China, it has attempted to recede from entangle- 
ment with the joint stock affairs of the world’s family 
of nations, and, as in the case of China, a time has ar- 
rived when anything like real separation is no longer 
possible. America is being forced into position as a 
balance-wheel in international politics, and as such is 
hourly growing heavier and more influential. So, upon 
the other side of the great system, is the counterpoise 
balance-wheel of China. 

Both of these central kingdoms seem to be inade- 
quately estimated in view of the general situation and 
of the future declared by the lights among 
European statesmen, but both are taken into a pretty 
full account by the clearer minds now in control of the 
African-Asiatic-European game of balance. It is to be 
noted that neither America nor China possesses, at the 
present time, any foreign commerce to speak of which 
is not carried in the ships of other nations; but that 
both are in position to take up the ocean-carrying 
trade the moment it shall drop from any of the hands 
of its present holders. Neither of them, therefore, is 
vulnerable upon the sea, and it is one sign of China’s 


lesser 


awakening—a promise that she will soon cease to be 
vulnerable upon the land. 

The other signs do not require specific enumeration. 
They relate to emigration and increasing diplomatic 
relations with other powers; to military and naval 
development ; to river commerce and improved interior 
aphs, home govern- 





transportation ; to railways, teleg 
ment, coast and border defenses, and a hundred other 
indications of a changing state. Not least 
them is the manifest breaking down of worn-out super- 


among 


stitions, beyond any effect assignable to direct religious 
missionary work. For instance, the public appearance 
of the supreme ruler, known to us as the emperor, but 
from old days regarded in China as related to divinity, 
and sacredly invisible to the vulgar, and especially to 
all ‘‘ foreign devils,” high or low. All the signs of the 
awakening have been more or less sharply discovered 
of late by the powers which are pressing upon the 
Chinese indefinite frontier. England, Russia and France 
are beginning to feel and even to express more and 
more apprehension as they discover signs of increasing 
life in the great mass which contains a third of the 
labor power of the world, and with it are as yet un- 
known proportions of the material for manufacturing 
regiments. 

There has been, here and there, an incoherent sug- 
gestion of inquiry: What would or might China do 
with Russo-Tartar provinces ; with Siam and the East 
Indian frontier ; with all the islands; with even the 
Anglo-Indian Empire itself and the rest of Asia, if she 
should once become as one of us, knowing how to levy 
taxes, issue bonds, keep upa national debt, construct a 
navy, create an army, and discover statesmen willing 
to send beyond her borders armed millions of the men 
who are now such a surplus at home? Which among 
us could place upon any of our borders men enough to 
face the swarms which might pour from that hive, if 
the present rising generation of Chinese should be 
found to contain a sufficient number of lieutenants and 
sub-lieutenants for a more General Tso? 
Readers of history recall that, once upon a time, it 
became necessary for the Roman world to attempt an 
answer to a somewhat similar question, and that the 
result was a bad failure. Both the Eastern and Western 
Empires went down before the floods which were loosed 
There is no such question propounded 
Middle Kingdom, although 
awaken 


ambitious 
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be found in the character and genius of the two central 
kingdoms and in the perceived fact that each of them 
has much to do and to contend with at home. This, 
and much more, might freely be acknowledged with 
reference to the appearance of national affairs main- 
tained by the game of false pretenses now going on 
among the powers. Very different, nevertheless, must 
of necessity be the attitude and duty of China and 
America during the great struggle so freely predicted 
as near at hand by European statesmen, or after exist- 
ing powers shall have shattered their forces against 
each other. The two great central kingdoms, counter- 
poises of each other and balance-wheels of the world, 
will not have been shattered at all, not even shaken. 
Powerful, prosperous, out of debt, with the commerce 
of the world fallen into their hands, it is well assured 
that they will be found not only in strong alliance, but 
thoroughly awake to all the duties and all the privileges 
which then will rest upon them. 


BISMARCK. 

MNHE recent rumors regarding the return of the man 

of * blood and iron” to power, brings the ATLAS of 
the German world under the fierce light that beats 
from the public eye. If rumor be true, the hair-brained 
youth who rules the empire constructed by BISMARCK, 
intends, much against the grain, to reinstate the vet- 
eran statesman in the posts of Prime Minister of Prus- 
sia and Chancellor of the German Empire. Grave, in- 
deed, must be the reasons that induce this conceited 
youngster to retrace his steps, and, before the world, 
proclaim himself the ass that the world acknowledges 
him to be, That a crisis must be at hand is plain as the 
writing on the wall, and intrusting the protection of 
German interests to the greatest living master of diplo- 
macy, was about the only move left on the board to the 
presumptuous player, who idiotically imagined that he 
could checkmate the man who used princes for pawns 
and cried ‘* check ” to half the Powers of Europe. 

Since the pilot left the ship she has been drifting 
among shoals and reefs and quicksands. That she has 
not gone on the rocks is not the fault of the raw and 
self-confident youth who frantically seized the helm of 
State to steer to—dismemberment. If the Emperor of 
Germany is really anxious that war should be averted 
—a war calculated to set all Europe aflame—the recall 
of BISMARCK is absolutely necessary. He alone could 
stem the tide, if not actually stop the swift and deadly 
current. He alone, in the event of the death of the 
Emperor of Austria, could hold together the Triple 
Alliance. 
craft alone could keep the Hapsburg from quarreling 
with Italy and from affronting the feather-brained 
The man of blood and iron might even 


BISMARCK’S dexterous and conciliatory state- 


Hohenzollern. 
calm the Czar and unravel the tangled threads of the 
Bulgarian imbroglio, and even, should war be inevi- 
table, woo and win over England to act as intervener. 

Two years ago, ere OTTO VON BISMARCK was deposed 
from office, Germany’s hegemony was unchallenged. 
Dare she assert it to-day? Dare she face an immediate 
test? With France at the head of a mighty anti-Ger- 
man combination ; with Austro-German influence get- 
ting in its fine work at Sofia, it would be well for the 
Emperor of Germany to seek counsel of this grand old 
charcellor—and while it is yet time. 

OTro EpuARD LEOPOLD BISMARCK-SCHONHAUSEN, 
whose portrait adorns our double-page, has entered his 
seventy-eighth year. In 1847 he attended the first 
united Diet at Berlin in his capacity of district delegate 
of the nobility, and the Diet of the Province of Saxony, 
where he signalized himself as an able and vehement op- 
ponent of liberal reform. In 1849-50, as a member of 
the Second Chamber of the Prussian Diet, he urged in- 
creased powers for the monarchy and the consolidation 
of the German nationality by the joint action of Prus- 
sia and Austria. Later, on the eve of the Franco-Italian 
war, he assailed the pretensions of Austria so bitterly as 
to compel his expatriation to St. Petersburg, where he 
played at diplomacy till 1862, when he became Prussian 
Ambassador to Paris, and, at the close of the year, 
Prime Minister. 

During the long and exciting conflict between the 
Diet and the Government on the subject of the increase 
and the reform of the army, the new premier diplayed 
immense strength, and, despite the unfriendly attitude 


n procuring her co-operation 
war. In 1865 BISMARCK 
with ministerial au- 
In 1866 he 


declared war with Austria and her allies, and in a few 


of Austria, he succeeded 
in the Schleswig-Holstein 
was created Count and invested 
thority over the newly-acquired territories. 
weeks extinguished her as a German power, dissolved 
the German Diet, secured Schleswig-Holstein to Prus- 
sia and placed Prussia at the head of a North German 
Confederation. 
BISMARCK was now 
diplomatists in Europe, and, as a witness to his ability, 
we may cite the annexation of Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, 
Nassau, Frankfort and Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, 
while the adhesion of Saxony and other States is also 


regarded as one of the ablest 


credited to his diplomatic skill. 
He was yet destined to prove his strength, and after 


a most masterful fashion. The accession of a Hohen- 
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zollern prince to the Roumanian throne being followed, 
in 1870, by a project of raising another prince of that 
house to the Spanish throne, NAPOLEON, whose jealousy 
was morbid on account of being baffled by BISMARCK’S 
secret treaties with Southern German States and under- 
standing with Italy, seized the incident as a pretext for 
a declaration of war, which, under BISMARCK’s influence, 
was met both by the North German Confederation and 
the South German States, with Prussia at their head, 
with such vigor that the eagles of France were trampled 
in the dust and King WILLIAM of Prussia declared Em- 
peror of Germany, in the gilded palace of French 
monarchy at Versailles. BISMARCK’S career reached its 
apex upon that eventful day; and here History may 


close the luminous page. 


IS MODERN EDUCATION A FAILURE? 
FNUIS may be aptly described as a very large question. 

It is also one that must be decided—or at least 
brought under tolerable control—before we go any 
further in this country. Mr, FREDERICK HARRISON dis- 
cusses it for the benefit of American readers in the 
December Forum ; and, while we are free to say that 
the distinguished English essayist leaves no vital part 
of the subject untouched, it must be admitted that he 
has not decided it, but has left it more hopelessly 
doubtful than he found it. One cannot be surprised at 
this result after reading Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON'S open- 
ing paragraph, in which he says there are times when 
he feels about education nothing but this—wipe it out, 
and let us begin it all afresh. 

Education that is too highly organized and reduced 
to a system does not suit him. It has long been a fa- 
vorite idea of his that many things work delighfully for 
good whilst they are spontaneous and unorganized ; but 
when they are stereotyped into an elaborate art, and 
evolve a special profession or trade of experts, they 
produce unexpected failures, and end in more harm 
than good. Holidays, excursions, exhibitions, author- 
ship, preaching, temperance—a thousand good things 
and virtuous gifts—end in monster jubilees, world 
fairs, book-making, pulpit-trading, fanatical tyranny, 
and other invasions of peace and freedom, And few 
things suffer more than education by passing into ste- 
reotyped schemes set forth in the formulas of the day, 
and expounded by professional experts. A uniform 
system of education is a form of madness akin to a 
project for making men of one size or one weight. 

To the practical instructor or educator some such 
addition as system, plan, method, is absolutely indis- 
pensable in the work of education. Such a person will 
be curious to know what Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON un- 
derstands by education. His theory is very plain. For 
the seeker after knowledge, education can only supply 
the opportunity of self-culture ; hold forth new stand- 
ards and ideals to aim at; it can bring the budding 
mind into contact with a formed and mature mind ; 


shed over the young spirit the inspiring glow of some 


rare and beautiful intelligence. It can open to the 
learner the door into the vestibule of the great Library 
of the World’s Wisdom; but it cannot cram its con- 
tents into his brain. It can show him a superior intel- 
lect in the act of collecting and distilling his materials. 
It 


general and occasional way ; but it cannot teach vig- 


‘an suggest, explain, correct and guide in a very 


orous thinking, or thrust coherent knowledge into a 
raw mind. In this the great essayist has said what no 
practical instructor in this country will find very 
alarming! Education supposes brains, but does not 
furnish them. 

How Mr. FrepertIcK HARRISON would cause educa 
tion to do its work in the world may be gathered from 
his **ideal education, as imagined, for instance, in the 
ancient academies of PLATO and ARISTOTLE.” This 
would be such that a body of students, attracted by a 
ereat love of knowledge, should gather from time to 
time round some great teacher, till they had touch of 
his informing mind, grasped his method of thought, 
felt inspiration from his typical ideas, asked of him 
questions, and answered his questions to them; and 
then freely went their own way to work out for them- 
selves his suggestions, and ieft him free to think, to 
observe, experime nt or write, until he was again re ady 
to teach. Here is a creative mind lighting up other 
nascent minds, whom a sense of duty and religious 
goddess Truth, 


have freely gathered together in the common desire to 


eagerness to behold the face of the great 


develop fitly each his own most diverse nature. That 
is an ideal education; though we all admit it is im- 
practicable and impossible in the days of our nineteenth 
century, 

Instead of this ideal and impracticable academy we 
have schools graded and classified, regular examinations 
for all, the same questions for each pupil or student in 
each class; we have drill, discipline, punctuality anc 
rigid order. According to our essayist, this is all well 
enough in its place. It all has fine moral uses for many 
natures ; it can turn out troopers, artillerymen and able 
seamen; and a dockyard, a factory or a fire-brigade 
would be failures without it. But the question now is, 
if it can equally well educate minds, characters, im- 


aginations and hearts, whether we may not, in the 


To lead pupils and students to observe and refl 
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spiritual and intellectual spheres, overdo the discipline, 


the uniformity and the formal task. The question is, if 


young natures may not be stunted thereby and growing 
brains choked, inflated or sterilized. 

Mechanical examination never can test any knowl- 
edge worth having: all that it can do is to debase and 
pervert education. The pupil has before him an end, 
which is not knowledge or mental culture of any kind, 
but success, money, applause and superiority. The 
teacher has before him not the improvement of his 
pupils’ minds, but their “fitness” for the race; and 
those who set the papers (often the scurviest profes- 
sional hacks) practically order the teacher what he has 
to teach. There are, no doubt, some ideal forms of ex- 
amination which might be made fair tests of knowl- 
edyve, as if a thoroughly competent tene her were left 
free to judge not more than a dozen or a score of stu 


two and a free head to go 


dents and had a week or 
about it in his own way. But this we know is imprac- 
ticable. There is no time; it would be too costly, and 
we will not trust any one’s impartiality. When he 
speaks of academic examinations, Mr. FREDERICK 
HARRISON means five hundred students writing like 
stenographers for four or five days, at six hours per 
diem, the papers being ‘* marked” mechanically under 
severe pressure by three or four overworked experts 
who never saw the pupils before, and are forced to pass 
or pluck them, as a barrack surgeon does recruits. 

The source of this shocking parody on education, he 
thinks, isat bottom a moral one. Wanting moral and 
religious motives and guidance in education, we fall 
back on material ones. We supply the pupil with coarse 
pecuniary stimulants ; we will not trust the teacher un- 
less we can calculate his results in figures and prove his 
competence by the addition of marks. We trust neither 
pupil nor teacher, and we give both low aims and ideals, 
and not high ideals and aims. And the same distrust of 
our moral control over education tends, in England, at 
least, to foster the monstrous exaggeration of muscular 
exercise Which is now become a serious part of the edu- 
cational scheme at schools and colleges. Boys and 
youths are prone enough to overrate their amusements 
without any stimulus, and need no teaching to put thei 
studies as a bad second to their games. And now the 
modern schoolmaster and tutor snatches at gymnastics 
as the sheet-anchor of morality. He enforces games to 
the grave injury of boys’ health, preaches from his pul 
pit the ipotheosis of racing and football, in the feeble 
hope that, by exhausting the body, he will make disci- 
pline easier and check moral abuse. 

Says Mr. FREDERICK HARRISON, in conclusion: ‘It is 
too true now that few families can really give a high 
education, and few young persons can educate them- 
selves even with assistance and opportunit But there 
is no other way. The groundwork of education must 
be laid at home, and the essentials of education must 
come from the learner himself. The guidance, the 
inspiration, the higher organization of education, be- 
longs, no doubt, to superior and special teachers. But 
only the rare superior spirit is worth much. The rank 
and file of hack teachers do more harm than good, ex- 
cept, it may be, in the mechanical rudiments of learn- 
ing, Which are hardly needed after the age of fifteen. 
From about that time of life it is guidance and inspira- 
tion that 
punishing. ({s years increase, what is wanted in 


s needed, not hammering, cramming and 


education is far more freedom, individuality, diversity 
of bent, more leisure than we see now in the pro- 
gramme of any ‘ educationist nay, I will not hesitate 
to say it, more indulgence of any high taste. mere 
day-dreaming, if you will; in a word, more rest and 
peace, Education may help a man to form his mind ; 
it cannot make it for him, though it may twist it or 
crush it. And that education will be best which hon- 


estly ra a knowledges how little it can do outside the 


home, how small is its power for good compared with 
the natural and acquired forces of each man’s brain and 
soul.” This will seem to many a very higa, an almost 
unattainable ideal. Yet we venture to say that in 
many States of the American Union a near approach 
to it already exists. The home and the schoolhouse 
are so intimately associated in some model school 


districts that the educational work done in each sup- 


form with work done in the other 


plements and Is unl 
When the home and the schoolhouse become more 


intimate, and when pupils and students learn to grow 
up as naturally and unaffectedly at school and college 
“as they do at home, the charge of artifici itv against 
American education, at all events, will no longer hold 
cood. For those who are interested in this result, the 


proper course to pursue is to go to work and make the 
schools home-like, and give to the homes an air of 
sincerity and naturalness in all educational matters, 
Though it must be said that Mr. FREDERICK HARRI- 
son’s Forum article is the merest pes istic theoriz 
ing. and for that reason highly unavailable for the 
American literature of educational ways and means, 
still there is much in it to challenge the attention of 
the practical instructor. It has long been the special 
aim of the American advanced teacher to introduce 
mental cultivation combined with knowledge-acquire- 
ment, to take the place of mere learning of tasks alone. 


fleet for 


themselves, while studying the thought f 

the ideal teaching or pedagogy of our time n t 
country. No instructor of any standit I 
instruct and govern a school on any othe t 

art. 


The success of many of our normal 


ing teachers in the new system Is higt 

But a long step forward will have een t ' 
normal school instructors are more i elects 
without regard to cost, and when the 1 mal ¢ rse 
becomes in consequence more thot or} But 
plement the work of both the norn . il 
superior o1 advanced teacher, it is ab t 
that school patrons co-operate in the od Le 
parents and ‘educationists ” wet the hea t eth 
and work together, and let both see to it that puy 
and students’ time be not wasted in sel vou 
mechanical Processes and aris and iminat 
When this co-operation is well under i\ t w 

tainly appear that with reference to the great common 
schools of this country, at least, modern education is 
not a failure, 

A NUMBER of silly women composing the ociety 
known as *‘ Sorosis, vathered together one ti st 
week for the purpose of hearing the most forw d of 
their number, whose desire to appear in print a 
to a craze, speak on * How to Manage Husbar 
The veriest trash was voiced, not only by white-haire 
LOSSIPY old women, who ought to know better, b 
elderly spinsters, to whom no man seemed inclined t 
permit himself to be bound to by that most endearing of 
legal ippellations—husband The old maid howeve 
had the best of it, and oh! the idiotic fat f elderly 
forlorn spinsters preaching ol how to mana that 
which they dismally failed to obtain But hat sort of 
husbands must those loquacious cran possess wh 
permit them such pitiable vagaries 7 As CARLYLE would 
say, they must indeed be * poor creatures 


. ROBERT L. 
STUART, has gone to her accounting, leaving a goodly 


\ VERY-MUCH-IN-EARNEST old lady, M 


sum on this side of the eternal river, part of it to kins 
folk and friends, part of it to hospitals, libraries and 
well-known kindred institutions, jut the bee that 


buzzed in Mrs. STUART'S bonnet caused her to cut off a 


bequest of fifty thousand dollars to the M im of Art 
and a similar plum to the Museum of Natural History 
And why? Because they were open to the poor 
housed, ill-fed, uneducated, overworked laboring lasses 
on Sunday. Oh, Christian charity! Poor old womar 
She worked according to her lights, and that one of 
them was dim enough, Heaven knows! 

THE London Society for the Understanding and Un 
ravelment of BROWNING’S Poems haus given up the tas 
in despair. The right places to visit when looking 
light on those ** poems are New York. Boston ar 
Chicago. We have BROWNING devotees in this « nt 
who can read and recite and cipher him out: t alor 
The only way to understand the great poetical mvs 
is to keep right on until vou come to the end, and th 

shut your eyes and practice psychological int Spe 
tion until vou go to sleep. In dreamland, the meani 
of what your waking senses read will dawn upon yo 
phantasy as the dun dawneth who meets 1 comir 
round the corner, 

AND now the son-in-law of Professor Kocn 
landed the bacillus that leads up to the eri; nd a very 
small bacillus it is reported t I t ninutest 
of the entire family This ever-to-be-ren ered-and 
much-honored-and-well-born-sir also claims to have dis 
covered the cause of the infeetior And one is led t 
reflect what bad luck for the poor victims who have 
succumbed to the disease when the remedy was almost 
In sight 

Dr. WELTI, President of Switzerland, re ned his 
position as ¢ hief of the Rail Vay Department 
his position as president of the Federal Cour be 
the people voted against the Government 
the Swiss Central Railway He has been unanin 
requested by the other member { tl Feder ( 
to reconsider his resignation. The Doctor seems to be 
a much-needed President, and our advice t 
care of his people who need him and let the S ( 
tral take care of itself 

FRENCH merchants are becoming very fk 
towards the World’s Fair They com} f tariff 
Well, the Fair and the tariff are ou n affairs 
the indifference and the complaints of the French mes 
chants are their own affairs: but, aft i it n 
pay us to look into the merits of I 


what we have a Congress and an I 


ENGLISH naval authorities 
themselves over the report that 


phia is liable to capsize owing to her 


What gives point t eee eu 
that when we uilt the PI ‘loll 

prove n Er s! u Tha . 
down 
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MR. BLAINE’S a*iack of indigestion was a godsend to 
the press. He shouid indulge in broiled live lobsters and 
Weish rarebit occasionally, to give the reporters a chance. 

The United States revenue cutter Albert Gallatin was 
wrecked on the 7th inst. on Boo-Hoo ledge near Man- 
chester-by-the-Sea. She was blown out of her course dur- 
ing the terrible gale that swept across Massachusetts 
Bay, and in the snow storm it was impossible to get any 
bearings. All on board were saved with the exception 
of Jacob Jacobson, the carpenter, upon whom the funnel 
fell, crushing out his life 

Patrick Shields, the fireman of the steamer Keweenaw, 
who was badly injured by Chilians while in Valparaiso, 
has forwarded papers to Secretary Blaine in which he 
enters a claim for fifty thousand dollars against the Chilian 
Government. Shields, it is claimed, signed a compromise 
tor five thousand dollars at the request of the Chilians. 

The German bark Freiburg is detained in Quarantine 
for disinfection, two of the crew having died of yellow 
fever while on the voyage to New York from Rio. 

The new census of the Penobscot Indian tribe shows 
the tribe to number three hundred and eighty-six, a gain 
of nine during the year. They raised three thousand five 
hundred bushels of potatoes in 1891. 

A memorial to Congress has been prepared by the 
Anti-Tenement House League of Boston, requesting an 
official investigation of the ‘‘sweating system.’”’ Among 
the signers of the memorial are ex-Governors Long and 
Brackett, Mayor Matthews, Josiah Quincy, the Rev. A. A. 
Miner and the Rev. G. C. Lorimer. Many active labor re- 
formers have also signed. The memorial describes in 
strong terms the danger of spreading diseases by tene- 
ment-made clothing. 

Governor Stone, of Mississippi, in his message to the 
Legislature, recommends an appropriation of fifty thou- 
sand dollars for the World’s Fair, so that Mississippi can 
keep abreast of her sister States at Chicago. 

Arnold Albrecht, city editor of the Toledo Express, met 
his death while on his way home. He boarded an electric 
car, and, as it was crowded, he remained on the platform 
outside. As the car rounded a curve Albrecht lost his bal- 
ance and fell to the ground, breaking his neck. He was 
an old and well-known resident of Toledo, and leaves a 
family. 

Delano Township, Sedgwick County, Kan., isin ferment 
over a skirmish between Principal McCain, of the Peterson 
school, and his pupils. McCain thought his pupils should 
remain on the school grounds during recess, but several 
large boys, eighteen and twenty years old, defied his au- 
thority. The other day, after the noon recess, McCain called 
up John Fawbush, and told him he would have to submit 
to a flogging for insubordination ; and, on the boy’s refusal, 
drew a revolver and, aiming it at Fawbush, ordered him 
up to the rack. The young fellow took the revolver from 
his teacher, and then, picking up a stick, knocked McCain 
down with it A meeting of the directors was called, and 
the chairman decided that a teacher had a right to shoot a 
refractory scholar if necessary to maintain discipline, and 
young Fawbush wasexpelled. The case has now come into 
court 

rhe Massachusetts Supreme Court has decided that the 
Habitual Criminal Act is constitutional 

Great damage to lumbering operations in Maine has 
been done by the recent rains. All the swamps and low 
lands are flooded. 

The public schools of Minneapolis are in a frightful 
sanitary condition. Many pupils and teachers are down 
with typhoid fever as a result. 

Two colored delinquents in Raleigh, N. C., were recently 
condemned to receive thirty-nine lashes each, and specta- 
tors were admitted to witness the whipping at twenty-five 
cents a head. The gate receipts went to the prisoners, as a 
salve for their wounds, probably. 

A short time ago a boy baby was born in Salt Lake City 
who had a birth-mark of a blood-red blotch immediately 
over its heart. The mark was exactly like a bullet wound 
which killed a brother of the child’s mother, Charles Wan- 
less by name, over a year before the child was born, which 
the mother had seen. 

The North Side street-car officials, of Chicago, have 
begun war on tobacco chewers who persist in annoying 
women who patronize the road. Each car has these 
placards placed above the windows: ‘Please do not 
chew tobacco Query Is a man who does and spits on the 


floor neater than a pig You don’t wear dresses, do 
you If you did you would not spit on the floor as a mat 
ter of self-protection Cleanliness is next to godliness, they 
say We can’t be gods, but we can be clean Do not spit 


on the floor.”” The signs have already resulted in a de- 
cided abatement of the disgusting nuisance 

lhe Adirondack Park Bill, now before the Legislature 
it Albany, provides that there shall be a State park estab- 
lished within the counties of Hamilton, Herkimer, St 
Lawrence, Franklin, Essex and Warren, which shall be 
known as the Adirondack Park, to be reserved for the free 
use of the people of the State for the preservation of the 
headwaters of the rivers and for a future timber supply 
The Forest Commission is authorized to contract for the 
purchase of land, at not to exceed $1.50 an acre, in the 
county of Hamilton; the towns of Newcomb, Minerva, 
Schroon, North Hudson, Keene, North Elba, St. Armand 
and Wilmington, in the county of Essex; the towns of 
Altamont, Waverly and 
Brighton, in the county of Franklin; the town of Wil- 
murt, in the county of Herkimer; the towns of Hopkin- 
ton, Colton, Clifton and Fine, in the county of St. Law- 


Harrietstown, Santa Clara 
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rence, and the towns of Johnsburg, Stony Creek and 
Thurman, in the county of Warren. 

The Cunard steamship Bothnia arrived from Liverpool 
on Wednesday, carrying the largest foreign mail ever 
brought to the United States. The batch consisted of 
1,758 sacks, including two hundred sacks of British-Aus- 
tralian mail. The Bothnia carried the mails of the dis- 
abled Germanic. 

It is stated, not officially, though, that Pope Leo XIIL, 
if he be then alive, will in person open the great Catholic 
World’s Congress, which will be inaugurated in Congress 
Hall, on the World’s Fair grounds, September, 1893. It 
was decided to issue a call for the Congress to meet on Sep- 
tember 5, 1893, and hold daily sessions until September 
9th. There will be five delegates for every five thousand 
Catholics. On this basis the Congress will consist of five 
thousand delegates from the United States, besides dis- 
tinguished representatives, lay and clerical, from all parts 
of the world. 
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ENGLISH, French and Spanish warships were ordered to 
Tangiers in consequence of complications threatened 
among the three powers themselves, arising out of an up- 
rising of his subjects against the Sultan of Morocco. En- 
gland sent two vessels to protect British interests in case 
of trouble; then France scented a British plan to grab 
Morocco territory, and ordered some of her Mediterranean 
fleet to the scene; and Spain, a near neighbor, ordered an 
ironclad to be ready to take a hand in the coming conflict. 
If the three powers, backed up by a Moorish insurrection, 
cannot get up a war thistime, they may as well quit. This 
is the most lowering war-cloud we have had for some 
weeks. 

The Czar is said to be very angry at the reports of dis- 
tress among his subjects. The latter, having missed so 
many square meals, are almost as angry as His Majesty. 

Admiral Cuverville, in command of the French North 
Atlantic Squadron, visited the Panama Canal work, and 
is to report to the Chamber of Deputies, stating what the 
remains of the defunct scheme look like. 

The little King of Spain is loosening his grip on the reins 
of government in consequence of an attack of the real grip. 
It is feared His Infancy isa very sick child. 

The second son of Henry Irving, the actor, acci- 
dentally shot himself at Belfast—not seriously, however ; 
but just sufficient for advertising purposes. 

On the Behring Sea dispute with us Lord Salisbury 
has delayed again. His lordship says he wishes to be 
strong and to show that he is not going to yield a jot of 
the British rights up there; but, at the same time, he 
wishes to avoid war with the United States. The British 
Ministry are plainly trying to outwit the Administration 
at Washington. They wish to arbitrate in the usual En- 
glish fashion—that is, give England all she asks. 

German authors are moving to take advantage of the 
new American Copyright Law. They have petitioned 
the Reichstag to make the necessary proclamation of pro- 
tection to American authors in Germany. 

Bulgaria announced, semi-officially, that she will not 
declare her independence of Turkey. The Bulgarians 
must have a taste for knick-knacks. 

Vienna has suddenly expanded by law from a city of 
seventeen square miles to one of fifty-four square miles. 
If we only had a few cities like Vienna somewhere near 
the Illinois prairies, how this country would roll up large 
cities! The Austrian capital has one million three hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants, is three times the area of 
Berlin and half the size of London. The Viennese have 
elbow room now, and a little country air. 

The German pastors in the fai xine-stricken districts of 
Russia have appealed to the German Consul at St. Peters- 
burg for assistance to prevent tho: sands of Germans com- 
prising their flocks from starving. The starving people, 
the pastors assert, are persecuted by fanatical mobs, who 
claim they are responsible for the failure of the crops. 

The London Times expresses the opinion that during 
the coming session of the United States Congress the Demo- 
crats will only be able to embarrass their opponents by 
cutting down supplies to prevent the lavish expenditure 
which the Republicans desire to make in order to com- 
mend extreme protection to the public. The Thunderer 
never did like protection. 

Joseph Richard Cox, McCarthyite member of the 
British House of Commons for East Clare, has returned 
from Australia with promises of twenty-five thousand 
pounds from that country in subscriptions to the fund for 
evicted Trish tenants. 

A series of excursions of English workingmen to the 
Chicago Fair, in 1893, is being arranged by the London 
Polytechnic, a popular institution for the training and 
advancement of working people. Douglas Hogg and 
Robert Mitchell will leave Liverpool on January 20th, by 
the steamship City of Chicago, to make arrangements in 
the United States. It is proposed to accept payment of 
fares, etc., by installments from now until the opening of 
the Fair. The excursionists will spend one or two days in 
each of the large American cities. 

Owing to a report that has gained wide circulation 
lately, that an entente had been arrived at between Tur- 
key, France and Russia, as an offset to the Triple Alliance, 
a semi-official Turkish note has been issued, declaring that 
the Porte will, as neretofore, pursue a policy of peace and 
friendship toward all the Powers, and that it will en- 
deavor to fulfill its international obligations, making no 
exception in behalf of any Power. In this the meaning 
simply is that Turkey is still the “sick man” in European 
politics, and desires to be tet alone. As this is impossible 
so long as Russia continues to elbow her way to the Black 
Sea, Turkey must run in for shelter somewhere. Turkish 
notes, official and otherw.ce, have worn a suspicious pro- 
Russian tone for some time. 

English local officials, near Kent, have decided that the 
grip is contagious, and have arrested and fined sufferers 
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from the complaint who frequented public places. Sev- 
eral horses used in the pits at the mines have been stricken 
and died of a disease much resembling the much-dreaded 
malady. 





REAR-ADMIRAL BANCROFT GHERARDI is a robust-built, 
keen-eyed man of middling height, with a broad, high 
forehead and a tersely-trimmed, iron-gray beard, and is 
nine-and-fifty. He isa Louisianian by birth, and entered 
the Navy as midshipman when only fourteen years old, 
and served four years on the frigate Ohio on the Pacific 
Station. In 1852 he went to the Naval Academy fora course 
of technical instruction, and subsequently served on vari- 
ous saips until the outbreak of the Rebellion, at which time 
he was on the Lancaster, in the Pacific Squadron. In 1862 
he was promoted toa lieutenant, and ordered to the Mohi- 
can, his first engagement being the attack on Fort Macon. 
His next duty was the command of the Port Royal, in the 
West Gulf Blockading Squadron, in 1863-64, with which 
vessel he took part in the battles in Mobile Bay and the 
capture of Mobile in 1864. His last command during the 
war was the Pequot, in the North Atlantic Squadron. He 
was promoted to commander on July 25, 1866, and he com- 
manded the Jamestown and the receiving-ship Independ- 
ence, in turn, on the Pacific. He became a captain in 
1874, and commanded the Lancaster as flagship of the 
European Station, and was present at the bombardment 
of Alexandria. Ten years later he improved into a com- 
modore, and, after a year’s service on the Promotion Ex- 
amining Board, was detailed as governor of the Naval 
Asylum in Philadelphia. In 1887 he was made a rear- 
admiral, and, after nearly two years’ service as com- 
mandant of the New York Navy Yard, succeeded to the 
command of the North Atlantic Squadron. He was pres- 
ent at the abdication of Legitime and the capture of Port- 
au-Prince by Hippolyte, and was instrumental! in restor- 
ing peace and order in Hayti. He is now in Haytian 
waters, with the Philadelphia, as his flagship, but within 
the next four months will have to relinquish his command 
on account of his three years of sea service having been 
completed, though he has still three more years before he 
will become ‘“‘superannuated”’ by the law of Congress. 
Withal, he is not only a first-rate sailor, but he is also a 
scholar in international law, as was proved in the recent 
negotiations with Hayti for Mole St. Nicholas as a coaling- 
station. 

PROFESSOR GARNER, who has achieved celebrity in con- 
nection with the study of the monkey language, is a tall- 
built, broad-shouldered, determined-looking man of great 
physica. strength, with a dark complexion and a drooping, 
black moustache. He was born in Virginia, of French de- 
scent, and for some years past has devoted his attention to 
the Simian speech, his purpose being to produce a lexicon 
thereof. Once having established an understanding of 
some of the simpler words used by these arboreal cousins 
of mankind, he believes that it will be easy enough to 
communicate with them intelligently. Thus they may be 
educated in a limited degree, and be taught to be of some 
service in the world. Having conversed with all the 
monkeys available in this country, he has determined to 
go to Africa to sit out in a cage in the woods to listen to 
what the mighty gorilla has to say. He will carry along 
with him eight phonographs and a gross of blank cylin- 
ders, which will be placed around the cage with large tin 
trumpets pointing outward. If any gorilla approaches 
the barred inclosure and has any remark to make, the 
phonographs can be turned on at a moment’s notice, and 
the words uttered will be indelibly recorded for the fut- 
ure edification of civilized lecture audiences. Electric 
lights will illuminate the cage and its surroundings at 
night, in order that the species of the creatures which ap- 
proach may be properly identified. All of which is decid- 
edly interesting. 

PRESIDENT DON JORGE MonrrT, the new ruler of Chili, 
is a medium-sized man of humble descent, with a crushed 
olive complexion and a pointed, black beard, and is rising 
eight-and-forty. At an early age he entered the Chilian 
Navy, but up to the time of the war with Peru his career 
was not very eventful, though when once in active service 
he managed greatly to distinguish himself. He com- 
manded the corvette 0’ Higgins, and made himself par- 
ticularly noted by the strict discipline he maintained on 
board, blind obedience to the orders of his superiors and 
fearlessness in danger. When the Chilian revolution 
broke out, he was unanimously chosen by the Congres- 
sional party to lead the movement, and the success of the 
Opposition is in great part due to his initiative and en- 
ergy. He is not a painfully brilliant man, but he possesses 
great common sense and is the soul of honor, being also 
quite unassuming ; and, though somewhat taciturn, he has 
a generous heart, so that, withal, he may do something 
towards mitigating the lot of the defeated adherents of 
Baimaceda. 

J. M. BARRIE, the new literary hero, is a small-statured, 
dark-complexioned, profoundly intelligent-looking man 
of two-and-thirty, with a broad, high forehead and a dark 
moustache. He isa graduate of Edinburgh University, and 
served a long and hard journalistic apprenticeship before 
he took to novel-writing. Most of his exquisite sketches 
of Scottish life and character are laid in his native town 
of Kerriemuir, which he describes as ‘“‘Thrums.” It has 
been a treasure-house of copy for him, and nothing can 
surpass his delineation of life in the little Scotch town; but 
when he leaves Thrums, with its Tammas Haggart, Dite 
Deuchars, Snecky Hobart, and other characters in his 
gallery of portraits, he is not so happy. His last book, 
“The Little Minister,” is far and away the best novel of 
the year, and demonstrates that its author is a man not 
only of talent but of genius. 
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BILKINS, THE HUMORIST. 


BY ALFRED STODDART 

















BILKINs, the humorist, scratched his head, 
“It's hard to be always funny,” he said; 
To turt ‘ yjumns a week of wit, 
I I ht mak my poor head spit 
] lown t stairs with clatter and noise, 
Came into the room his fair-haired boys; 
Ha d the ray-eved, Willie the blue, 
And star 1 Tes ust turned two 
How they teased him—each merry lad; 
They pulled | r—what little he had; 
And the quest at came from each little elf 
Would ; e the Sphynx to answer herself 
I r Bilk ead swam round and round 
I d scare see the ground, 
[ i t ight of a brilliant scheme, 
And countenance shone with a smile supreme 
He wt lla i-haired boys, 
and their noise; 
Of wha \ und what they said, 
I he w te of little Ted 
Fre long the letter was almost through— 
Finishe ull but a sentence or two 
of ud that’s over,” so Bilkins said, 
And he went for a frolic wit! little Ted 
So the manus tla n esk all night, 
BS 4 Visitor a t re 
4 eft tha i des 
For he took lit i-hair I way 
Ah! The world se bleak and drear that night 
As Bilkins sat dow his desk to writ« 
I ist i loved e dead 
I ist finish this I so Bilkins said 
I he wrote, wl s heart was numb with pain, 
Of a ise who w never tease agai 
Andi wrote ! ! pa was blotted with tears, 
Of bra tle Tedd hopes and fears 
The e last word I were a st a prayer 
And ilmost a cry of dark pa 
About men who work and womer ho weep 
While gold-haired Teddy lies st asleep 
- * * * 
Over the country the papers sped; 
And Bilkins’ letter was widely read 
They laughed at the pranks of the gold-haired boys 
And smiled over Teddy's childish joys 
But when they came to the sad last part, 
An aching came into each mother's heart; 
And each father said as he looked away, 
“ Why ! Bilkins isn’t so funny to-day.” 
>e~< 
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set of ‘““Chambers’s Encyclopedia” has 
to Ellen H. Butler, Newton Center, Mass., 


‘*How to Make Home Happy,”’ which 


A COMPLETE 
been awarded 
for the best essay on 


is as follows 


HOW TO MAKE HOME HAPPY. 

~~~ ANY aconscientious woman is asking to-day, ‘‘ How 
u [ shall Il make my home happy ’” The answer de- 
mands a life consecration, for the secret of success 
lies in the fulfillment of First, the home- 
maker must be happy in her work; second, she must learn 
to be happy in the most intelligent and unselfish way. 

How many women find their happiness outside of their 
homes! Some are anxious for fame; others feel that a 
duty to humanity compels them to neglect the small frac- 
tion at home; a great multitude cherish a hearty aversion 
to housework and home Such women hasten 
through with the daily routine in order to “run away for 
a free breath.”” Now, change and social life are important 
as means in developing an “all-around” home life, but 
when they become ends to which everything must bend 


2 


two conditions: 


interests 


they are serious evils. 

Yet there are model housekeepers who are most indif- 
ferent home-makers, because they lack the highest motive. 
That is not a very exalted spirit which finds entire satis- 
faction in the reputation of being the most particular 
housekeeper or finest cook in town. The pride may be an 
honest one, but there is something far nobler in the soul 
f the woman who is supremely happy in making her 
house and its appcintments subservient to the best inter- 
ests of those who dwell within its walls. Feeling thus, 
she can enter with enthusiasm into such a careful study 
of details as shall develop her system into a fine art. 

It is the duty of a home-maker to be more than a good 
housekeeper. “She should make the house serve the fam- 
ily, not the family the house. Methods must never de- 
generate into cast-iron rules, nor one department habitu- 
ally suffer for another. When the home is well balanced, 
the furnishings of the house, appointments of the table 
and apperel of the family are harmonious and in keeping 
with the { 
makes home an expression of all that its inmates are, not 
a mask behind which to hide makeshifts and economies of 


ommon income Such brave and honest living 





which too many are ashamed. 

As soon as possible, all the members of a family should 
have some share the household plans, if it is merely in 
the position of the furniture or an occasional choice of 
some viand. Every single article ought to yield comfort 


No real home ought to keep a store of showy 
; and, on the 


or pleasure 


“extras” simply for company use other hand, 


no home-maker shuuld allow the use of pretty things to 
become injury. To be happy means tu be enjoying, not to 
be hoarding nor destroying 

In order to make home happy, the ambitious woman 
must pian for family conversation, amusements and in 
tellectual pursuits. She must both enjoy the work and 
bring the others to use her methods. This is a task, for it 


inselfish woman to be self-denying 


But 


is much easier for an 


than to teach others t duty how can a home be 
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truly happy when the members are not courteous, sympa- 
thetic and co-operative ? The children must listen respect- 
fully while grandfather tells that old story for the fortieth 
time; there must be a generous interest in Mary’s music, 
lommy’s new boots and the baby’s first dandelion. 
Family conversation does more for the general ‘‘tone”’ 
of the home than any other one element. Its fun should 
never become coarse or cruel; its news should never run 
into scandal; its familiarity with sacred things should 
never approach irreverence. By a little judicious man- 
agement, something of current interest and value can be 
made a topic of family conversation, especially at meals. 
It is the duty of the home-maker to provide for the in- 
tellectual needs of her household and to stimulate their 
This requires some general information, ingenuity 
and tact. Books and papers of the best sort are not ex- 
pensive; at least they can be secured in inexpensive forms. 
One good plan is that of meeting individual tastes as far 
as possible, and then providing something a little beyond 
Family reading and 
home 


tastes. 


tastes in an inviting dress. 
games are of untold value in making a 


those 
family 
happy. 

There are many occasional events which hallow home. 
The celebration of anniversaries, the observance of holi- 
days, the little surprises—no home-maker will overlook 
these; and quite often she will invite the friends of each 
member of the family to meet her in her home. This cus- 
tom regulates the choice of friends, and brings in the out- 
side element which every home needs. 

The most heroic duty of the home-maker is that of 
maintaining a cheerful, even temper in all circumstances. 
The routine of housekeeping is subject to sudden and dire 
When the stove will not bake, when the water- 
pipes have burst, when the carpets are moth-eaten and 
when the girl has left how shall the 
home-maker continue true to her ideals ? 

There must be a Heavenly Guest in the home in order 
that it may be continually and genuinely happy. When 
illness and disaster, and peril and death come very close, 
who but the sanctified home-maker can rise above them 
to cheer and comfort her stricken household. There are 
many such home-makers, thank God ! 

Do you wish to know what may compensate for a life 
like this? I will tell you. To the loyal heart of the 
woman who has made her home a happy one, there is no 


change. 


without warning 


reward dearer than the eager faces of her loved ones re- 
turning after long flitting from the nest, and there are no 
words sweeter than those uttered by glad voices crying : 


“Oh, mother, it is so gzood—so good to be at home !”’ 


—— -e< 
COSTS TO SHOE NEW YORK 
WOMEN. 


EAT and attractive shoe-wear is, I believe, a char- 
acteristic of New York women, and, if the com- 
mon report is to be 

much leather in proportion t 

ters in the second largest city in the Union. 

But the bill that they pay each year for boots and shoes, 
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believed, they do not use as 
their numbers as their sis- 


when the whole thing is summed up, almost staggers one. 
The female population of New York City has been put 
down, I believe, at eight hundred and twenty thoysand. 
Now, allowing two pairs of boots per year for every child, 
girl and woman, it would give a total of 1,640,000 pair, 
and, averaging the cost, which runs from twenty-five cents 
for a cheap pair of baby’s boots to the fifteen-dollar pair 
worn by the fair lady who habits in brown stone, at $1.50 
a pair, we should find that we allow our women in the 
twelve months just $2,460,000. It would nearer the 
mark, perhaps, to say that our female population wear in 
the year from two and a half to three million dollars’ 
worth of shoes ! 

It would be interesting to know how much of this huge 
sum should be charged to the account of the twenty-five 
thousand fashionable women to be found in the city. One 
of these dames must have her dainty Romeo slippers for 
the bath, for which she has paid from five to ten dollars, 
and often more ; her breakfast and room slippers, for which 
she has paid the same price, tiring of a pair after she has 
worn them a couple of months; her ball-room and opera 
slippers, for which it is not uncommon for her to pay fif- 
teen dollars a pair; her low-heeled English walking shoes 
that she can’t get for less than ten dollars, throwing them 
away after she has worn them three months; herten-dollar 
tennis shoes which scarcely ever last through the green- 
court season ; her deft riding-boots, for which she will pay 
from fifteen to twenty dollars; her low shoes for all sea- 
sons and at high prices; and, lastly, her fifteen-dollar buff 
shoes that make her look so bewitching at the 
Her shoe bill will run in the four seasons all the way from 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars, which 
would bring the total for the ten thousand, at the lowest 
estimate, up to $1,500,000, or half the total expense of our 
female population for shoe-wear. 

Then see what a drain those million and a half pair of 
shoes worn by all our females makes on the skins of the 
animal kingdom. To supply the upper leather, whether 
black, bronze, brown, green, blue, yellow, or buff, there 
are required about 80,000 70,000 kids or young 
goats, 60,000 goats, and 70,000 sheep, not to speak of the 
many hundreds of crocodiles, ponies and other animals. 
To supply the sole leather and heels for the same time 
would require the skins of over 60,000 cows and oxen. It 
would also require more wood than would build half a 
paper enough to supply the largest daily 
in New York: and cotton and linen lining enough, if put 
to clothing purposes, to supply acouple of thousand women 


be 


seaside. 


calves, 


dozen cottages: 


with chemises; 

Allow three pairs of laces for each pair of the 1,600,000 
the length of two feet; then 
tie these together, and you will have a string 3,750 miles 
long, or just double the length of the first Atlantic cable 
Take the cost of the laces alone, putting it at three cents 


and 20,000 yards of satin 


shoes, and set each lace at 
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a pair, and you find it is very near fifty thousand dollars. 
The cost of button-nooks for the same time will not run 
less than sixty thousand dollars. 

Gaiters or ‘‘spats,”’ as they are called in the old coun- 
try, are in the very fever of fashion now, especially the 
dead black or navy blue. Indeed, from all that I can 
learn, over half the women that make any pretensions 
to “style” or fashion wear them; so that we may put 
down the total number of these worn here in the year 
at one hundred thousand, costing about two hundred 
and fifty to three hundred thousand dollars; so that the 
total for outside foot-wear altogether comes close 
$3,400,000; perhaps the full three and a half millions. I 
need hardly add that but a small proportion of * kid” 
boots are genuine. EDMUND COLLINS. 


to 


eo — 
TABLE MANNERS. 


}F any man or woman has yet written a 
book on the subject of restaurant table 
manners, the writer is not aware of it. 
Perhaps it goes without saying that the 
table manners that should be observed in 
the restaurant are identical with those 
familiar at Newport and Lenox and on 
Fifth avenue. Yet, at the same time, they 
are not always identical, because in a restaurant people 
are drawn together from all points. At one table you will 
find a man eating with his hat and coat on, and another 
with his hat and coat hanging on a peg. One man is eat- 
ing stewed meat with a tablespoon, another is eating sweet 
potatoes skin and all, while a third ties his napkin around 
his neck like a comforter, and a fourth uses no napkin at 
all, displaying a democratic freedom that seems to make 
him say that he will defy the napkin, so long as his beard 
is of sufficient length to protect his shirt front, even if his 
soup trickles into his waistcoat pockets. 

Of course different ideas prevail in different sections, 
and you cannot expect a native of Baraboo, N. Y., to han- 
dle his knife in precisely the same manner employed by 
one born and bred in Paw Paw, Minn. They no doubt dif- 
fer as widely in their manipulation of the knife and fork as 
two fencers of different countries vary in their manipula- 
tion of the foil or broadsword. It is not likely that the 
school of Baraboo is precisely like the school of Paw Paw. 
There must be subtle differences of style, because the taste 
of one place is not likely to be the same as that of the 
other. Paw Paw may smile upon the act of taking granu- 
lated sugar from the bow] with the knife and stirring the 
coffee with the handle of the fork. Baraboo may frown 
upon this as vulgar, and still permit the diner to crack 
English walnuts with his teeth, and placidly dispose of a 
piece of pie while the same lies serenely upon the bosom 
of his hand. We have noticed many provincialisms in 
the restaurant that would prove a shock to the society 
belle, Len-oxeyed daisy. We 
not wish t provincialisms, because 
they may be 
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who at present is a do 
» frown these 
perfectly correct in the places from which 
people We have them guilelessly 
eat clam-fritters in their fingers they would 
biscuits, and we have seen them lay a sandwich on a 
plate and attack it with a knife and fork. We have seen 
them lift a spoonful of soup, invariably moving the spoon 
towards them, and blowing so hard to cool it that half the 
spoonful was spattered on the shirt front of the person sit- 
ting opposite. We have even seen countrymen roll up 
buckwheat cakes like sheets of music, that they might 
easily cut them into chunks; and we have seen them stick 
a fork into a piece of meat and pile vegetables and gravy 
upon the same until the mixture reached half way up the 
handle of the fork. 

We have heard people of a poetic temperament and a 
lively sense of the ridiculous give it as their opinion that 
the countryman consuming consommé made such a noise 
that it sounded very much like the hissing music of a cas- 


on 


these come. seen 


as tea- 


cade on a quiet moonlight night. 

Although fingers were made before forks, it is still the 
correct thing to use the fork upon a chicken croquette. 
You never appreciate this until you observe a country- 
man in the act of disposing of one with a spoon. And it 
may not be superfluous to add that the grotesqueness of 
eating a chicken croquette with a spoon is not fully appre- 
ciated until you detect the same man using a spoon upon a 
Frankfurter sausage, when he doesn’t forget himself and 
take the Frankfurter in his fingers that he may eat it in 
the same manner that he would employ in eating a 
banana. If usage makes a thing proper, we feel inclined 
to think that the countryman should be regarded as the 
correct model to follow, if only on the strength of the fact 
that the countryman is so greatly in the majority. Only 
on the ground that the minority rules can we see or under- 
stand why everything the countryman does at the table 
should be wrong, and at variance with the canons of taste 
that prevail in all polite circles. The countryman is not 
one who really cares much whether he handles his food 
properly or not, so long as he succeeds in getting as much 
as he wants. He doesn’t object to drinking red wine—if he 
can get it—with bluefish, or with any other kind of fish, for 
that matter. He doesn’t care much in which order the 
courses come, either. Many a countryman becomes so 
impatient when he sits down at his own table, divested of 
his coat, that he will coyly partake of a piece of pie, just 
to keep his time pleasantly occupied, and prevent a sudden 
attack of hypochondria. He doesn’t for a moment feel 
that he is transgressing the rules of etiquette when he tips 
his chair back and rocks to and fro upon its hinder legs in 
a rapt, preoccupied manner. And because he does it at 
home, he must, of course, do it in the urban restaurant. 
And when he does it in the urban restaurant, he does it 
with such a sweetness and simplicity that the observer is 
filled with a wild delight and held by a horrible fascina- 
And this delight is not in the slightest diminished 
te attacks an ear of corn. He first butters 
nd latitudinally. Then, instead of call- 
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ing for a doyly with which to grip it, he takes an end of the 
ear in each hand and runs from one end to the other, 
munching his way along with such swiftness and satisfac- 
tion that his face is lighted by a smile that glimmers in a 
halo of melted butter. There are something like six oc- 
taves of corn kernels in each row, and he runs over the en- 
tire gamut like a flash; and while running along the ear, 
back and forth, he suggests the liveliest kind of a lively 
illustration of a harmonican virtuoso rendering the Pirates’ 
chorus with impromptu variations. 

But his attack upon, and subsequent victory over, the 
ear of corn, is not a bit more startling, if as much so, as his 
method of eating raw oysters off the shell. He doesn’t 
always hold the shell up like a bottle of old rye and allow 
the oyster to slide down his throat. Sometimes he affords 
a rarer treat than is to be found in that spectacle ; and it is 
when, after repeated efforts, he succeeds in scooping the 
luscious bivalve out of the pearly shell and into his mouth 
on no less an instrument than an ordinary table-knife. 

R. K. MUNKITTRICK. 
e+ 


*#ANECDOTES® 

Mk. FRITH, R.A., in his recently-published autobiogra- 
phy, has an interesting reminiscence of the Princess of 
Wales. When painting her portrait, he describes himself 
as reduced to dispair through discovering that the illustri- 
ous young lady did not know that the keeping her face in 
one position was necessary to enable an artist to catch a 
resemblance of it. ‘ That first sitting can I ever forget ? 
I did not dare to complain till after two or three more 
fruitless attempts. With downright failure staring me in 
the face, I opened my heart to the Prince of Wales. ‘You 
should scold her,’ said the Prince. Just at this time the 
Princess was sitting for her bust to the celebrated sculp- 
tor, Gibson, R.A., in a room at Marlborough House. I was 
sent for by the Prince, and, before I was admitted to an 
interview, I was shown into the sculptor’s studio, and 
found him waiting for a sitting from the Princess. The 
bust was already in an advanced stage. I did not think it 
was very like, and, in reply to Gibson, saidso. ‘Well, you 
see,’ said Gibson, ‘the Princess is a delightful lady; but 
she can’t sit a bit.’ Just at this moment I was summoned 
to the Prince, whom I found with the Princess; and I saw, 
or thought I saw, a sort of pretty, smiling pout, eloquent 
of reproof and of half-anger with me. The Prince had 
something to show me—photographs, I think—and then he 
led the way to Gibson, the Princess and I following. No 
sooner did we find ourselves in the sculptor’s presence 
than—after some remarks upon the bust—the Prince said, 
‘How do you find the Princess sit, Mr. Gibson?’ ‘ Now,’ 
thought I, ‘if ever man was in an awkward fix, you are, 
Mr. Gibson; for, after what you said to me a few minutes 
ago, you cannot, in my presence, compliment the beautiful 
model on her sitting.’ The Prince looked at Gibson, and 
Gibson looked in dead silence at the Prince, and then at 
the Princess; he then looked again at the Prince, smiled 
and shook his head. ‘There, you see—you sit properly 
neither to Mr. Gibson nor to Mr. Frith.’ ‘I do—I do!’ 
the lady. ‘Youare two bad men!’” Afterthis, however, 
all smiled, and everything went well. 

Or Foley’s enterprise a romantic story is told. He 
commenced life about two centuries ago as an itinerant 
musician in Stourbridge, and was familiarly known as 
‘‘Foley the Fiddler.’”’ Hearing that the Swedish iron- 
masters had a machine for slitting iron into bars, a process 
which in England was most laboriously performed by hand, 
and that the construction of this machine was a secret 
jealously guarded, Foley set off one morning on a bold and 
ingenious expedition. He fiddled his way to Hull, worked 
his passage across to Stockholm, and thence, by the aid of 
his fiddle, penetrated the Swedish iron district. Here, like 
a true disciple of Orpheus, he so charmed the iron-workers 
that they admitted him to the very mills he had gone ex- 
pressly to see, and, while his fingers were busy with the 
fiddle, his eyes and head were at work in mastering all the 
details of the machine. In due time the long-lost fiddler 
again turned up in Stourbridge, and, by the prudent use of 
the secret he had thus steadily won, he effected almost a 
revolution in the English iron trade, accumulated a large 
fortune, and founded a family. 


SCIENTIFIC AND GSEF4L. 


THE most important elements of plant-food are carbonic 
acid, water, potash, phosphoric acid and nitrogen. 

Lather for cleaning windows: One part of olive-oil, one 
part of spirit of ammonia, two of chalk or whiting, and one 
of water. Mix toa thick paste. 

The abolition of resistance is absolutely necessary in 
connecting a lightning-conductor with the earth, and this 
is done, says Professor Tyndall, by closely embedding in 
the earth a plate of good conducting material and of large 
area. ‘The largeness of area makes atonement for the im- 
perfect conductivity of earth. The plate, in fact, consti- 
tutes a wide door through which the electricity passes 
freely into the earth, disruptive and damaging effects 
being thereby avoided. 

If small quantities of butter, lard and beef-fat be sepa 
rately boiled and slowly cooled for, say, twenty-four hours, 
the resulting crystals will show very marked differences 
under the mieroscope. The normal butter-crystal is large 
and globular. It polarizes brilliantly, and shows a well- 
marked St. Andrew’s Cross. That of lard shows a stellar 
form, while that of beef-fat has a foliated appearance. In 
course of time, as the butter loses its freshness, the glob- 
ular crystals degenerate, and gradually merge into pecu- 
liarly rosette-like forms. 

Celery is a sedative, and is good for rheumatism and the 
so-called neuralgia which is often only another name for 
it. Cucumbers cool the system—when fresh cut, of course. 
Lettuce is not only cooling, but produces sleep, especially 
if the stalk iseaten. Asparagus purifies the blood, and es- 
pecially acts on the kidneys. Peas, broad beans, and hari- 


said 
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cots are positively strengthening, and contain for the 
human being the properties specified by farmers when 
they say that peas “harden” pig’s flesh, and that “oats 
may take a horse out, but beans will bring him home 
again.’’ Potatoes should not be eaten by those who are 
disposed to get too stout, and many who suffer from de- 
rangement of the liver eschew them altogether. 

Mr. John Aitken’s theory of fogs is gaining credence, 
and it is certainly one that has much to recommend it. 
There can be no question that it covers the ground better 
than any other. Mr. Aitken attributes the production of 
mists, fogs and rain to the presence of particles of solid 
matter in the atmosphere. Professor Tyndall was the first 
to demonstrate how the atmosphere could be filtered, and 
to show it in a comparatively pure state. Mr. Aitken is of 
opinion that water-vapor clings to and condenses on these 
particles, either bringing them down as rain, or remaining 
suspended with them as mist or fog. Chloride of sodium 
derived from the sea is the most extensive fog-producer, 
but sulphur is the common base of town fogs; and he sug- 
gests that it is well that it should be so, because the sul 
phur has an antiseptic effect on the stagnant air, and saves 
us from worse evils than fog. This is good news to the suf 
ferers from an annoyance which, if the theory broached be 
true, cannot be got rid of. There is no special cause of un- 
easiness as to the sulphur fogs, and, on the whole, they are 
blessings in thick disguise. All the same, if we strained 
our smoke a little, so as to get rid of the dirty carbon, it 
would be more cleanly, and altogether better for us 

A French electrician has found that an electric current 
retards the separation of cream and preserves milk. 

Fish, when in gravid condition, are unfit for food, their 
flesh-forming substances being at that time diverted to the 
formation of their milts and roes. 

It is said that skillful tailors remove the shine from gar- 
ments by creating, in the process of pressing, steam rapidly 
within the fabric by means of the iron, and immediately 
removing the latter. 

To keep glue in a liquid state 
and ill-smelling, soak some glue 
and add strong vinegar. This 
semi-liquid or fully liquid according to the quantity of 
vinegar. A little nitric acid may be used instead of 
vinegar. 

Professor van Langhen says that aluminium renders 
iron softer and naturally increases considerably the force 
of transverse resistance of white cast-iron, which is ordi- 
narily porous. It also improves gray cast-iron, though to 
extent. The presence of aluminium has a still 
greater effect in augmenting the resistance to shocks. 
Aluminium augments the elasticity and diminishes the 
strain due to internal tension. 
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THE grandest and strongest natures are ever the calm- 
testlessness is a symbol of weakness not yet out- 


without becoming watery 
in water, dissolve by heat 
preparation will remain 


a less 


est. 
grown. 

MANY people would be economical! if they knew how. 
It isan art to practice economy; to do it well, one must 
know the art. All can have it if they will. It is an arith- 
metical art; it is the conclusion of numbers 

INTENTIONAL wrong-doing, carelessness, thoughtlessness 
and ignorance can all be more or less guarded against and 
corrected. The law deals with criminals, the ignorant can 
be taught, the careless can be disciplined into carefulness, 
and the thoughtless made to think. 

As it is unwise to strain a pattern in order to make a 
larger garment, or to make a garment too large for the 
person, so it is unwise to try to be greater than one has the 
natural ability to be; 
as good and great as one is naturally qualified to be. 
Every man has his own pattern, by which he should be 
guided. 

TABLET tea is manufactured at Hankow in factories be- 
longing to Russian firms. It is made of the finest tea-dust 
procurable. The selection of the dust is the work of skilled 
experts, the cost of the dust varying from tenpence a pound 
upwards. This dust is manufactured into tablets by steam 
machinery. About two and a half ounces of dust are 
poured into a steel mould on a steel cylinder. The dust is 
poured in dry, without steaming, and the pressure brought 
to bear is two tons per tablet. Great care is required in 
the manufacture and packing of tablet 
tea, and the cost is comparatively high. 
The tablets are wrapped first in tin- 
foil; then in expensive and attractive 
paper-wrappers, and finally packed in 
tin-lined cases for export to Russia. 
The tea, it is stated, loses none of its 
flavor by being pressed into tablets; 
and, as tablet tea is only one-sixth of 
the bulk of leaf tea, it is most 
venient for travelers, and also for im- 
porting into the remoter 
Russia, 

Nort only is the quality of labor im- 
paired by haste, but even the amount 
For no one can long keep up 
an excessive rate of speed. Nature 
claims her dues inexorably. The vital 
force used so prodigally departs, and 
the time needed tofeinforce it is great- 
er than that whieh is supposed to have 
been saved by haste. And, if the prac- 
tice continues, the vitality itself wears 


and it is reprehensible to fail to be 


con- 


regions ot 


is also. 


out, the powers decline, and all useful 
labor is at an end. 

JUDGE no one by his relatives, what- 
ever criticisms you pass upon his com- 


panions. Relatives, like features, are 
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If we take a new 
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rope till the weight just rests upon the ground, the 
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Author of “Fallen Among Thieves,” ** The 
Gi of Greystone Grange,”’ ete., ett 





ER VU CONTINUED.) 
* man commenced strap- 


r the dagger on the sole 






‘Yes, it’s for you!’ he 

You are not the 
man I have killed; 
i I should be a better 
fellow than I am if I 
could give as good excuse 


for the death of the 


thers as I can for yours Because 

1 re going to die, my fine boy! But 
you may as well know why You are 
sensible enough to understand what I say; 
ind if you are not, What matters it? I may 
as well speak to myself, for my own satis- 
faction, the story of the past. Look at me! 
Here’s a desperate ruffian for you! And 
yet ten years ago I was respectable—good 


enough to have married an English miss. 
Yes, in those days Jules Naudin was in the 
pale of what you call Society. And now 

why I have escaped from the guillotine! I 
took refuge here to slip through the clutches 


of the police. So you understand, my fine 
boy—my cursed hound—that if I kill you it 
will not make much difference, as one mur- 
der the more will not increase my punish- 


ment Iam betrothed to the guillotine 
He paused a moment and moved from 


the table He seated himself on a chair 
facing the Major, and with his back turned 
to me I could scarcely believe I was 


g. it was so life-like. Still, I could 
not move; I felt like one ina 

“*Ves, lwas once a gentleman,’ he gaid. 
‘Think of that! Once a gentleman! My 
father was an Official in Pondicherry; and 
it was there that I met Blanche Bouton 


trance 





Ah! you try to move at that name. You 
now all about her! You remember her 
at Calcutta, don’t you? Oh, have you 
forgotten all about it! Well, I will 
i your memory, Like most French 
aves, ours was to be one of 





nience. Our parents were of the same 
g. My father was an official 
her father was an official And so it was 
arranged. But when I saw her for the first 
i:me—when she had come from herconvent 

how lovely she was! It was a strange 
but Idid it. Ifellin love with 
I would have married her had 


social standir 


thing to do 





a sou for her dot. I would have 

had her father objected—had mine 

too. Lwooedherasaman. Even 
a Frenchman can but love once. Poor 
Blanche 


id for a moment he was silent; and 
then a glance at the figure bound hand and 
foot before him seemed to lash him into re- 
newed fury. 

“*And you were the villain that came 
betweenus! Itwas you, youhound! You, 
you fiend! Oh, that I had had you like this 
ten years ag ro! But what of it? I should 








have llotined ten yearssooner! It 
does not ae 
“Again he paused. He had stopped his 


sharpening of the knife to threaten the Ma- 
jor with it. He resumed his occupation. 

“* Well, we were very very happy at first. 
I scon found that Blanche was a coquette ; 
but I believe she loved me at first. She 
used to make me jealous by what you En- 
glish call flirting. But it did not go far. 
Although I was quite respectable—quite 
peacefu!—the others knew that I had a bad 
nd that I would kill any one who 


temper, a 

had given me real cause for offense; so we 
got on well enough until you arrived in the 
neighborhood. For my friends know that 
it is dangerous to flirt before marriage— 


there’s plenty of that sort of thing after- 
wards. Soall went on well till you came 
into the neighborhood, and met her at that 


He stopped, and passed his hand over 
his brow Phen he continued, fiercely : 
nd you were a craven, too! For you 
lied to me in effect Blanche, prompted by 
you, made me believe that your attentions 
were merely those of a gay soldier. I did 
not knew that an officer and a gentleman 
could become a cheat and a coward !’ 
“There was something grotesque in my 
dream; for this man was speaking in a 
jargon of English and French—now it 
would be in one language—now in the 
other. But whichever tongue he used, he 


always seemed to be terribly in earnest. 
His | whe le sonl seemed concentrated in his 

After the ball Isaw very little of you. 
[had my suspicions; because I often found 


my Blanc he- my lively, lovely Blanche 

in tears. But I could not be certain of the 
cause It was a relief to me, I admit it, 
when you were ordered back to your regi 
ment; and when you had gone, I thought 
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that Blanche would forget you; and, that 
she should forget you the sooner, I urged 
that our marriage should immediately take 


place. This found favor with her father— 
my father: it was only she who pleaded for 
delay. But the scruples of French girls go 


for little in matrimonial matches. Our 
parents laughed at her tears; I turned a 
deaf ear to her entreaties; and the day was 
fixed when we were to be married at the 
M: airie and the church.’ 

Again he stopped. He took from his 
mn -ast-pocket a locket containing a minia- 
ture. 

‘Here she isas she was ten years ago. I 
have managed to keep this memento of her, 
in spite of the search of the gendarmes, of 
the jailers. Look at it. Do you not recog- 
nize it 

“And he held the 
Major’s eyes 

‘Down on your knees, dog !’ he cried, 
forcing his victim to kneel. ‘ Worship it, 
you hound !’ 

‘Then he dragged him back and threw 
him once more on the chair {fy eyes were 
fixed on the two figures before me; and 
now, for the first time, I seemed to be able 
to.feebly move my head. The rest of my 
frame was powerless: my hands, arms and 
legs were as heavy as lead. I would have 
given worlds to have awakened from my 
stupor. 

‘Well, the day was fixed. Poor creat- 
ure! She implored me to defer it. She 
cried her pretty eyes out in her efforts to 
shake my resolution. But no; I was 
resolute. I put down her desire for delay 
to the waywardness of a young girl. I did 
not know then, you cursed héund! that 
you were in correspondence with her—that 
you, you brute! had gained such an influ- 
ence over her that she could not call her 
soul and body her own !’ 

“And he threw down his knife on the 
table and shook the Major as a dog might 
worry a rat. Then he went back to his 
chair and seized the weapon once again, 
and began feeling its edge upon his hand. 

‘The day came. All was in readiness, 
The mayor was there, and my father and 
her father, and our friends. We waited; 
but there was no Blanche. Then there was 
a whisper—a horrible whisper. It reached 
everywhere, but avoided me. People 
looked at me and turned their heads 
away. Our parents gravely consulted 
with one another, and then my father 
came to me. ‘Jules, my dear son,”’ said 
he, ‘‘come home; I have something to 
communicate to you.” I did not protest; 
I merely obeyed. I knew intuitively there 
was something wrong. I did not ask for 
Blanche until we had got to my father’s 


portrait before the 


house, and then I cried, “Is she dead?” 
My father shook his head and whispered, 
“Gone!” You were not suspected by any- 
one. It was thought that Blanche had 


gone away because she hated me. Search 
was made, but she was not discovered. 
I mourned for her: but Time is a great 
healer; and although all the sunshine had 
gone out of my life, 1 was much the same, 
to all appearance, as I had been before 
save this, I began to drink. You know 
what that is, you hound! I began to 
drink !’ 

“Again he stopped, and now he seemed 
to lash himself into ungovernable fury. To 
this point, although he had — in a 
hard, brutal voice, he had kept himself un- 
der control. Now his manner changed, 
and he scanned anxiously his knife. 

‘And drink dragged me down, you 
scoundrel! My father died; my mother, 
too—broken-hearted! I was a disgrace to 
them. I lost my employment. I was a 
ruined man. I became an outcast. Pon- 
dicherry was then no place for me. I could 
not bear to see the averted faces of those 
who had once been my friends; so I left 
the place in my turn, and came to Cal- 
cutta. 

‘He had risen now, and was standing 
over the Major with his gleaming knife. 

“*Tt was in the streets of Calcutta I met 
her! It was for the last time. Oh, how 
changed—how cruelly changed! She was 
dying; but I got from her the story of her 
shame—your shame, you hound! How you 
had deserted her! And she prayed for 
mercy—not for herself, but for you! And 
this is the mercy I will show you—this!’ 

‘And he forced the knife into the Major’s 
chest. 

‘Die, you hound !’ he said, in his dread- 
ful whisper. ‘Die, with all your sins upon 
your head to drag you down to perdition, 
if the re be such a place ea 

“He stopped. The blood was trickling 
from the Major’s wound, and I could see 
from his face, with its staring, motionless 
eyes, that he was dead! The blood trickled 
down and fell upon the carpet. The man 
of my dream had made a clean wound, 
and his hand was stainless. He listened 
intently at the door leading to the gam- 
bling salon. Then he turned to the win- 
dow and looked out. 

‘Why should I not 


carry him to the 
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Seine ?’ he murmured. He stumbled, and, 
to save himself from falling, touched a 
knob on one of the looking-glasses. In a 
moment the glass revolved on its hinges, 
revealing a cupboard. Naudin iooked into 
the cupboard, and pulled the body in the 
recess. He pushed it in, and then turned 
round and listened intently. Then, likea 
tiger, he crept across the room, and disap- 
peared at the open window, taking with him 
the dagger-knife. 

“It was now that I found that life was re- 
turning to me. I was terribly weak. But 
I was able tositup. Situp! Great Heav- 
ens, mine was no dream! I was awake 
now, and fully realized that what I had 
seen was a murder! What should I do? 
It was no use to attempt to awaken the 
household. In such a place, where I had 
been hocussed, it would not be improbable 
that I might be murdered myself. Even 
now they might be coming to kill me. I 
crept up to the window: there was the man 
pacing up and down, as if on the watch. I 
made up my mind [ would wait until he 
was arrested; or, if he returned, would 
take my chance of escaping. If I could get 
out of the window, well and good; if not, I 
must fight for my life here. If I did get 
out of the window, he would certainly hear 
my fall into the street, and then we would 
have to fight it out there. I looked round 
and found this paper. Then the idea seized 
upon me to write this record; so that if I 
die, there shall be some trace of this terri- 
ble matter. Ihave armed myself with the 
rail of a chair; but it will be fearful odds 
against the knife. I write this, believing 
firmly that I shall never see another human 
being save the man whois outside the house 
ready to murder me. At thissupreme mo- 
ment I give my love to Mary. I feel that 
she was not for me. I should not have 
suited her. She will be far happieras Alec 
Ainsworth’s wife. God bless her, and God 
bless him ! 

‘And now I have just found something 
that tells me that my moments are few, in- 
deed. It was lying near the stain on the 
carpet. I feel sure that the assassin outside 
will come back for it. It is the locket that 
Naudin showed to the Major, and which he 
said he had managed to keep through all 
his troubles. Naudin will come back for it 
and find me. We shall then have to fight 
for our lives. I shall hide behind the bed 
when he enters, and then crawl along the 
floor to the open window. I shall creep out 
and drop to the ground. It is about ten 
feet from the window to the ground. What 
I dread is, that the noise of my fall will at- 
tract his attention, and that he will be upon 
me with his knife before I can defend my- 
self. He is agile as acat. I can hear his 
footsteps echoing on the pavement outside. 
I will approach the window. 

* 7 * * 2 

‘Yes; he has discovered his loss, and is 
returning, Isee him coming slowly along, 
pausing to listen at every step. He will be 
here directly. 

‘This is all I have time to write. If I 
can, I will conceal thisin some place where 
it will be found, and where, when discov- 
ered, it will bring the murderer of my 
friend to justice. I swear (and this, when 
read will have the force of a voice from the 
dead) that Major Merton was brutally mur- 
dered in my presence by Jules Naudin. And 
now I hear the assassin returning, and if I 
cannot escape without discovering myself, 
must fight for my own life. He will not 
know that I have learned the secret of the 
Major’s murder, as I shall close the recess. 
I have armed myself with the rail of the 
chair; but the odds will be against me with 
that villain holding the knife. I will es- 

cape, and, if possible, fight in the street. I 
shall get no assistance here. I will put this 
writing in the recess with the body of my 
murdered friend, together with the money 
he gained at the gambling-table. If I do 
not escape—Jules Naudin, I denounce you 
us my assassin ! 
(Signed) 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LAST WORDs. 

AND now I have come to the end of my 
self-imposed task. I have been ae this 
story by the side of a river, under the 
shadow of a tent. 

Outside are a number of faithful natives 

I call them faithful, but they may desert 
me at the first crack of a rifle—and beyond 
are a herd of savages. I am making my 
way through an unknown land, in the cause 
of science. If I return, I shall probably get 
the gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society; and if I die, stricken down by 
fever or done to death by a poisoned asse- 
gai, I shall obtain forgetfulness and rest. 
YVhere is nothing like hard work in some 
cases, and mine is a case that requires that 
treatment. So far, I have kept myself 
pretty well out of my story; but as I near 
the finish, I can write a few lines on my 
own behalf. The chances are against this 
manuscript falling into other hands; but if 
it does, the names of the principal actors 
have not been preserved—even my own has 
been changed; and so, should the tale be 
published, not much harm will be done to 
anyone. I am heartily glad to be away 
from Europe—heartily glad to be here in 
the center of Africa. The time I have had 
to spend in weary waiting for the permis- 
sion to advance has passed the quicker 
because I have had this employment. I 
have set down the story of Ainsworth as 
it passed before my eyes. That story is 
over; and so is my own. I feel a presenti- 
ment that my life will not be prolonged to 
many days. [am living in the shadow of 
death. The gold medal will go to some one 


“RICHARD DORMER.” 





else 
But as this narrative may be cut short 
at any moment by an attack from the howl- 
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ing savages who are thirsting for our 
blood, let me continue : 

The discovery of the document in the 
gambling-house of the Rue du Bach saved 
Alec’s life. There was a tendency to carry 
the sentence out; but the strong remon- 
strance of the British Ambassador obtained 
for us a reopeuing of the inquiry. It was 
suggested by the French Government of the 
day that this was a politic al move inspired 
by “la perfide Albion,” and as much dis- 
credit as possible was thrown upon the 
English witnesses. Fortunately, the prison 
doctor took a different view of the case, 
and stood by us. He proved that the 
words spoken after the execution of Jules 
Naudin had been actually uttered; he 
had been present at the second examina- 
tion in the room where the murder of 
Major Merton had been committed; 
he supported me in in all my state- 
ments. His assistance was invaluable. 
Then the authorities began to inquire into 
the past life of the assassin, and again the 
document was corroborated. It appeared 
that Naudin had actually been in Pondi- 
cherry; that he had been betrothed to 
Blanche Bouton ; that the scandal to which 
he referred in his terrible interview with 
the Major had actually occurred. Of course, 
we kept this part of the story from the ears 
of Major Merton’s daughter. 

And so Alec was released, and I bade 
adieu to him and the young girl who was 
so soon to become his bride. After this 
farewell, Paris became distasteful to me, 
and I returned to London. Then it was 
that I heard that he would soon follow me, 
and the idea occurred to me that there was 
a great deal to be done in Central Africa. 
Livingstone and Stanley had done much, 
but there was still room for another ex- 
plorer. I made up my mind to start at 
once. My arrangements were soon com- 
pleted. I sailed to Zanzibar, organized my 
expedition, and here Iam. I have got away 
from the beaten track, and I hold my life 
in my hand. And here I must pause for 
the first time in my writing, as I am called 
away to speak to a messenger. 

= * * * 

I return to my desk. The messenger has 
come from the station I established to keep 
up communication, if possible, with civili- 
zation. He has brought five men with him 
and some ammunition. His force was 
much more numerous when he started, but 
there have been many desertions on the 
way. He shares the general opinion, that 
we may expect an attack at any moment. 
Well, we are prepared. However, we shall 
have to fight at a great disadvantage. Our 
position is weak; and, although we hold 
the river, and have ample provisions, we 
may be overwhelmed by numbers. I 
think, though, that my men at last are de- 
termined to fight. I have ex <plained to 
them that it is their best chance. If we 
can successfully beat off the savages and 
inflict a moral lesson upon them, we may 

»ssibly be able to retire upon dea. ate 
‘he messenger tells me that he made his 
way here without opposition ; but when the 
fighting commences, itis probable that we 
shall have the whole country up in arms 
against us, unless, I repeat, we can beat the 
savages off in such a way as there can be no 
doubt in their minds that we have gained 
a signal victory. I have done all that can 
be done. I have posted my sentries. God 
help us! 

Well, Ican do nothing more. AndI may 
as well finish this writing as not. I have 
the methodical manners of a Scotchman, 
and hate to see anything incomplete. And 
as it stands, this chronicle is incomplete. It 
shall bear this reproach no longer. 

When we had finished talking over the 
situation, the messenger gave me a letter 
which had followed me here from England. 
I knew the handwriting, and here it is lying 
before me. Fora moment I hesitate about 
opening it. What acowardIam! Let me 
see what Alec has to say to me. 

* . . * * * 


I have read his letter. I cannot do better 
than copy it, as it supplies the one missing 
link that explains his story. Here it is: 

The Letter of Alec Ainsworth. 
‘London, March 18——. 

ah dear Doctor—-I promised you that I 
would write to you, and you will see that I 
have kept my word. I cannot help saying 
over and over again, what you refused to 

(Continued on page 15.) 
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A GOSSIPING 


Victoria of Teck with some of her gowns, says that the 


future queen was allowed only two hundred and fifty 
dollars a year by her mother to dress on. The fact that 
‘ this limited allowance she dressed well enough to 
catch a coming king, shows that there is something more 


than clothes 


well as a 


attractive about her 


be a very sensible as girl. At 


pretty 

















AN ITALIAN OFFICER'S COAT ch tuck, gr 
fr ’ I ed, ea tal bar rid ‘T w 
: : i rat 
uck sean \ es, and presents a decidedly so 
rikiur feature a sited rd, festooned fro s der to 
l has been a round of busy duties, for, in addition to 
serving as her mother’s secretary, she found time to learn 
much more of books than most royal girls know, and to 
sing, paint, sew and do much charitable work 
Mrs. Charles D. Haines, of Kinderhook, N. Y., enjoys 
1e distinction of being the only woman in the United 
States who is president of a railway She is executive 
head of the Hamilton and Kingstone Railroad, and was 
until recently president of the Haines Valley Railroad, ir 
rexas. Mrs. Haines is about thirty years old, and is of 
very prepossessing appearance She attends personally 
to the managing of the road of which she is the head. and 
understands the business thoroughly, even in its mino1 
details. But, perhaps some of her success is due to the 
fact that r husband is a practical railroad builder 
Velveteen, both corduroy and plain, seems likely to be 
argely worn this winte i the plain, straight styles now 
idoptes r skirts and jackets are extremely suited for 
x7) ’ I ilté Lis 
The Baby Brigade is the latest form of missionary 
work I'he ect of the Baby e is to get poor 
mothe go to church by keeping the babies away. The 
brigade sf n 1 of young ladies not averse to babies, 
who go out to the homes of the mothers and care for the 
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ing or evening with the 


no halo of 


most 
there is 
mites of not 


romance about 


overclean, teething humanity 


milliner, whose firm has supplied Princess 


She seems, indeed, to 
home her 
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Lady Rosaline Bingham, one of the leaders of Lon- 
women who cal 
wear an eyeglass as gracefully as the artist whistler. 
Like that artist, she carries a stock of the pebbles in her 
belt, and never deigns to pick up a glass that has the bad 


don’s fashionable set, is one of the few 


taste to fall from her beautiful gray eye. 

Some time ago I told of a ‘“* Worth” 
cost three hundred dollars. 
an inexpensive that 
twenty-five dollars. 


one can be 
white surah 
and iull enough to make deep flutings for the collar. 
tied together with satin ribbons. 


Nearly five hundred French women are employed on 
em- 
ployee can, with little difficulty, obtain a good place; but, 
unfortunately, it is not very remunerative, for women on 
the railways are paid only half as much as men, while 


the railways. The daughter, wife or widow of an 


doing the same amount of work. 


The ever popular violet promises to hold full sway as 
for both men and 


the fashionable flower of the 


women. 


season 


In Paris they are using for ball gowns a peculiar fine 
It is ex- 
it drapes in beautiful folds and comes in 


silk beaver, almost like that used in men’s hats. 
pensive, but 


exquisite tints. 








BEST DRESSED WOMAN IN NEW 


Enid Yandell, of Louisville, Ky., designed the models 
from which made the columns of the Louisville 
Trust Company’s fine new building. Her work elicits the 
highest praise from art critics. 

The last gown made for Eugénie, once the queen of 
French fashions, typifies the change in her position in life 
It isa dinner dress of plain black silk with only a slight 
trimming of jet on the corsage and skirt to relieve its 
somber severity. It is simplicity itself for an ex-empress 
who once spent twenty thousand dollars a year on her 
costumes. 

Queen 


chooses 


were 


still hat—that is, when she 
She appeared in one about a month ago on one 
of her daily drives, * writes an American 
lady, being a sort of drab-brown straw, adorned with a 
feather that had white, but which the smoke 
and fog of London had just as thoroughly demoralized 
asif it had bobbed upon the head of one of the Queen’s 
lowliest subjects 


Victoria wears a 


said headgear,” 


once been 


declares that “the entire demand for 
woman’s franchise comes from a very small body of per- 
sons, consisting of being men 


Labouchere 


women dissatisfied at 
and men dissatisfied at not being women.” 

Soston has duly licensed her first woman undertaker, 
Mrs. Julia Brown, who has been qualified by the Board 
of Health to carry on the business left by her lately de- 
ceased husband. 


not 


evening-coat that 
This week I will tell you of 
made for twenty or 
It is of yellow bengaline, lined with 
The short cape and collar are made in one, 
It is 
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Norway will present an exhibit of woman’s industries 
at the World’s Fair under the management of Julia Niel- 
son, commissioner of that country. 

The Lancet attributes an increase of mental 
instability among women as a result of perpetual tea- 
drinking. 

London was very much pleased with the going-away 
dress of Miss Cornwallis West, recently married to Prince 
Henry of It was made after the Russian style. 
The material was dark green velvet, and the form was 
very simple, the skirt falling in plain, straight lines to the 
ground. It was bordered with a double row of beaver, a 
band of fine embroidery in pink and gold on white cloth 
being inserted between the two. The bodice showed sim- 
ilar embroidery down the front, edged with beaver on 
either side, and the collar and cuffs were composed of it. 


London 


Pless. 


The long coat was also of green velvet, with sleeves and 
reverse of green cloth, which showed through the inter- 
vals of the black passementerie 

The newest thing in hat-pins has a twofold mission. 
The topisasmall gold chestnut studded with diamonds. 
One day my lady wears it to hold her dainty bonnet in 
place. The next day her spouse appears with his necktie 
decorated with the self-same chestnut. The top has the 
faculty of unscrewing, so it may be attached at will to a 
hat or scarf-pin. 


YORK. 





braided in black in military form One coat is of black-faced cloth, three-q ngth, with hip seam. The skirt, sleeves and 
worsted tassel The collar isa inside of the roll collar are made of an eccentric material, Known as spider-marked vicuna cloth, It 
> match. The coat is slit up the is double-breasted and the buttons are smoked green pear The contrast of the two materials is the 
r-like, smart appearance The most striking feature—the somber black of the faced cloth showing up the eccentricity of the rough 
ilder vicuna,. It is lined throughout with dull green silk Specially for ONCE A WEEK, by Redfern 


The Marie Antoinette collars, reaching only across the 
back, are not more worn in Paris and London than the 
Medici designs, extending to the front and low over the 
bust. A demi-train of velvet is trimmed with a border or 
diagonal panel of one or three rows of colored or black 
bead passementerie 

A French woman, Madame Lacroix, has been elected 
amember of the Academy of Madrid, an honor never be- 
fore extended to a woman. The honor is due to the ad- 
mirable mural paintings executed by her for the Madrid 
Atheneum. 


VAN HovutTeEn’s Cocoa—‘' Best & Goes Farthest.”’ 


-~2e- 
LEAP YEAR. 
LADY SHOULD PROPOSE! 


ANOTHER 


HOW A 
CONTEST 


A FIRST, second and third prize, consisting of a set of 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia, a set of George Eliot and a set 
of Dickens, will be given, respectively, for the three best 
answers to the following: ‘‘The Most Delicate yet Effect- 
ive Way for a Lady to Propose to a Gentleman.” 

The rules regulating the other contests apply to this 
one. Envelope should be addressed: ‘‘ Proposal,’’ Editor 
ONCE A WEEK, 523 West Thirteenth street, New York, 
on or before March 15th next 
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CONGRESSMAN FITHIAN, ILLINOIS 


ONCE A WEEK. 


CONGRESSMAN 





I 





CONGRESSMAN PICKLER, SOUTH 


THE UNITED 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
PORTRAITS OF CONGRESSMEN. 

CONGRESSMAN ROBERT P. C. WILSON, of the Fourth 
Miss6uri District, comprising the counties of Platte, Bu- 
chanan, Andrew, Atchison, Holt and Nodaway, was born 
at Boonville, Cooper County, Mo 
taken by his parents to Platte County, where he has mostly 
William Jewell College, 


whena small boy was 


resided since; was educated at 


Liberty, Mo., and at Center College, Danville, Ky., from 
which latter institution he graduated ; located at Seguin, 
Tex., where he began the practice of law, and has been 


thus engaged since ; remained in Texas a few yearsand re- 
turned North; located in Leavenworth City, Kan., 
and was one of the Democratic the House of 
Representatives from Leavenworth County in the first 
General Assembly of that State; during that year re- 
turned to Missouri; was elected a member from Platte 
County to the Twenty-sixth General Assembly, and made 
Speaker of the House; for 
Brown in 1872, but on the death of Greeley, cast his vote for 
Hendricks, of Indiana; was State Senator from the Third 
District from 1876 to 1880; was a delegate to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention at St. Louis, in 1888, and chair- 
man of the Missouri delegation; was for several 
president of the Agricultural and Stock Association of his 
county ; is the president of the School Board of his town, 
and was elected, as a Democrat, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Hon. James N. Burnes, in the Fifty-first 
Congress, and was re-elected to succeed himself, He re- 
sides at Platte City. 


in 1860, 


members of 


was elector Greeley and 


years 


CONGRESSMAN RICE A. PIERCE, of the Ninth Tennessee 
District, comprising the counties of Crockett, Dyer, Gib- 
son, Haywood, Lake, Lauderdale, Obion and Weakley, 
was born on a farm in Weakley County, Tenn., July 3, 
1848; was for two years a member of the Eighth Tennes- 


DAKOTA, 
STATES 


This gallery of wood-engraved portraits will continue until every member of the House « 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES—PORTRAITS 


f 


This gallery commenced in No Vol. VI 


see Cavalry, Confederate States Army ; wounded and 
captured ina cavalry fight near Jackson, 


atten 


was 
Tenn., in 1864 
led the com 


and 


was a prisoner of war till close of war; 
mon the county, and 
years at the London High School, London, Ont 
at Halifax, N. C., in the office of Edward Conig 


schools of was two one-half 


read law 


Judge 


it 


land; was licensed to practice law by the Supreme Court 
of North Carolina in July, 1868; was elected district 
torney of the Twelfth Judicial Circuit in 1874; re-elected 


in 1878, for the full term of eight vears: was elected to the 


Forty-eighth Congress as a Democrat; was defe 
renomination in 1884; 
tion as the Democratic 


first Congress as a Democrat, and re 


Was nominated in a primary ele¢ 
was elected to the Fifty 


to the Fifty 


nominee ; 
elected 
second. He resides at Union City 

GEORGE W. FITHIAN, 0 
Illinois District, comprising the counties of Clark, Clay, 
Crawford, Cumberland, Edwards, Jasper, | 
Richland, Wabash and Wayne, was born on a farm near 
the village of Willow Hill, Ill., July 4 


the Sixteenth 


CONGRESSMAN 


iwrence 


1854 vas educated 


in the common schools; learned the printer’s trade at 
Mount Carmel, Ill., which business he followed until he 
was admitted to the Bar, in 1875; is married; was elected 
State’s attorney of Jasper County in 1876, and was re 
elected in 1880; was elected to the Fifty-first Congress as 
a Democrat, and was re-elected to succeed himself. He 
resides at Newton 

CONGRESSMAN JOHN A PICKLER. Representative at 


Large of South Dakota, was born near Salem, Washi 
ton County, Ind., January 24, 1844; removed at the : f 
nine years with his father to Davis County, Iowa; entered 
the Army at the age of eighteen and served three and a 
half years—two years in the ranks of the Third lowa Ca 

alry, and mustered out as captain in that regiment 
sequently served six months as major of the One Hundred 
and Thirty-eighth United States lowa Cavalry; was grad- 
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RY GEORGE EDG\A MONTGOMERY. 
I DREA il] my happy dreams 
Are stricken as Ul eaves of early allied 
4 f blo: ne 
Da it How f ke ‘bra acken streams 
I € eless, a the wl world seems 
E I ch we jue 
As | l I Dn the ring 
Of pitiful ings and discordant screams, 
Ye la US ¢ n our sorrows die, 
And their shad s pass, and love grows sweet, 
And 1e Wa is I xquisite sense 
Ah, t the rit of ngi yung and high, 
rr t i x t 
And e W intense, 
-~e@< 


ECONOMICAL SHOPPING. 


—, OME little women I know could tell you a great deal 


ibout it. Their only present reward is home; their 
future—heaven 

If you want the man of the house to have a fair idea of 

t ibor of keeping home well supplied with a poor allow- 

e, take him shopping with you. He would rather be 

excused Ah, yes! Men love best to deal with the larger 

interests of life. They do not mind a little sharp bargain- 





ra purchase of real estate, but the lesson of econ 


omy in shopping is too hard for a man’s mind, soul and 


body. Yet how frequently moderate-salaried men deplore 
their inability to save money, while they abhor the careful 
shopping propensities that a slender purse develops in 
ne r wives 

W! 1an in a poor family hold the purse ? 


an eke the money out to such advan- 





man of the house detest to go shop- 





ping his wife Because his patience cannot endure 

the frets that attend the purchase of a good article at 
is price 

We were going to the shore,”’ said a man friend, laugh 

g My wife insisted that I should — her buy a 

cheap bathing-suit We started out—I, with many an im 

pulse to turn astray; she, all hopeful and scheming. At 


he first place there was one likely to suit, but ai- 





thongh of fair material, it not fashionably trimmed. 


My little woman turned it and twisted it, and looked it 


over with her head on one side like a little bird’s. Mean- 
time I stood on one leg feeling about as uncomfortable as 
any male animal torture, until the saleswoman ad- 
dressed her pretty wiles to me in lieu of my wife—(that 
lad ok as much notice of the girls behind the counters 
as she did of posts But this one was not quite as sharp as 
some, for she looked at me as though she thought I had the 
purse when we walked away without buying. But I strove 
to forget her while listening to my wife’s comforting assur 
ance that she could return to her first bargain if she found 
nothing better for the money. And after a terrible jaunt, 


that was just what we had todo. By this time I was mad 


asa March hare, and when that saleswoman recognized 
us and laughingly remarked, ‘ Back after your suit?’ I 
meditated an ignominous escape But my better half 


il to the occasion. She answered not, but rais- 


proved equ 
ing her proud little head, gave that salesgirl such a super- 
thing marched off and 
I would do as much as most 
men for the queen of my humble home, but I like her all 
oes her own shopping. But, as a wise 


cilious stare that the poor young 


sent another to wait on us 


the better when she 


little woman said under just such circumstances, no mat- 
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PATENTS. 
| ) i f 

Book of Instructions, which wil e sent free to 
ny ldress, upon application. J. B. CRALLI 

& OO., Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. ¢ 
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surprised at his old clerk’s showing, by a 
his fortune to be six thousand | 


pounds. “it ca 


that rewarded h 


galvanized, and rushed through the streets 
ain to the house of the clerk 


sound of the knocker 


employer. ‘Ye 
amang the poonds!” 


1S YOUR HUSBAND, BROTHER, SON ADDICTED TO | 


STRONG DRINK? %cr CURE HIM ? | 


IT CAN BE DONE SAFELY, SURELY AND SECRETLY. | 


drink destroys completely all craving or desire for 


WILTON CHEMICAL CO., P. O. BOX 1576, W. Y. 


7 a 
ONCE A WEEK. 
ter how much money you’ve got, you don’t like to go 
round with your eyes shut; and if you open them, you 
can’t help but see how the very same articles differ in 
price at different establishments. A woman does not like 
to bargain, neither does she like to be cheated ; 
all round till she finds the best and the cheapest place.” 

The source of much trouble to women is that imprac- 
ticable essence in men which crops up at times among the 
very wisest specimens. ‘‘ When I marry,” said a man of 
thirty, “I shall keep well within my moderate means. 
Sixty dollars a month will keep my house going. It will 
be a quiet little cot of four rooms, well furnished to begin 
with, so that we can start straight. Rent will not exceed 
sixteen dollars amonth. You can get a meal at a restau- 
rant for twenty cents; so, allowing a dollar a day for food, 
will make living thirty dollarsa month. Rent and living 

forty-six dollars. That leaves fourteen dollars for light 
and firing; and if, at the end of the month, my wife has a 
ten-dollar bill in hand, I’ll kiss her and take her to the best 
theater in town.” 

An old student of human nature used to tell me it was 
always the girl ina match who looked ahead to see what 
would keep the pot boiling. But men think some, 
however uselessly. 

It is surprising how a man with pretension to style and 
a desire to appear big in the eyes of his neighbors, can 
spend more than he gets and then wonder why he cannot 
save money like other men in his position. He gives his 
money to his wife, poor has to look al 
ways to make it meet expenses and keep a balance in hand 
for any personal fad her husband may take. That man 
spends more pocket money in a week than she does in a 
year, and never has a cent he can call his own, save what 
the dear, patient woman screws out of her housekeeping 
allowance. 
the world, 
ments to his own. 


so she goes 


you see, 


woman ! and she 


Still he isa jolly, good-natured fellow to all 
and surprisingly affectionate at unexpected mo- 
What could woman want more ? If he 
wonders outside to his men friends why there can be noth- 
ing saved from his income to buy upa nice little 
gage, or enter a new land company with its momentarily 
increasing payments and benefits indefinite to come, why, 

‘my wife, God bless her! is none the wiser. And she 
only hears a masculine grumble when quarterly pay-day 
comes, 

But if a we 
centricities and 
household purse 
who will ? 


mort- 





man won’t bear a man’s idiosyncrasies, ec- 
inconsistencies, and still use the poor 
to the best advantage, can you tell me 
LILLIAN A. NORTH. 
— > &< 


A CARPING spirit rarely goes with a working spirit. It 
is easier to find fault with what some one else does than it 
is to do something oneself; hence a man who enjoys doing 
the easier thing is disinclined to do the harder one. As a 
rule, men are divided into the two classes of those who 
growl and those who work; and each class is alike de- 
voted to its own mission. But, when it comes to the rela- 
tive worth in the community of the two classes, everybody 
can see the difference 


When aby was sick, we gave her Castoria 
When site was a. ¢ 
When she beca 

When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


1ild, she cried for Castoria, 


Miss. she clung to Castoria. 
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TORREY RAZORS ‘and TORREY “STROPS. 
Every Razor sold under a nA ’ 
GUARANTEE to GIVE SATISFACTION. which we : why e will tell you how. 
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YounG men of ambition, intelligence and energy, who 
choose well their work, are pretty certain to succeed in it 
if they persistently stick to it. Failure comes oftenest to 
those who lack earnest, continued endeavor, and only less 
frequently to those who change from one pursuit to an- 
other, and who, being Jack of all trades, are master of 
none, and succeed in none 


THE NORTH CAROLINA GOLD MINES. 


WE take pleasure in calling the attention of our readers 
to the advertisement of the North Carolina Gold Mining 
Company which appears in this issue. 

This company, the officers of which are all men of 
known reputation and integrity, owns some of the richest 
gold-bearing land in the United States, as is shown by the 
reports of some of the most eminent mining engineers and 
experts after the most c areful and e xhaustive personal ex- 
amination of the company’s mines. The president of the 
company, Hon. Alonzo B. Cornell, ex-Governor of the 
State of New York, before accepting the position, sent a 
personal representative to carefully examine the properties 
and bring samples of ore back with him for assay, and 
upon the favorable report of thisexpert and the result of 
the assays (one of which was made by the professors of 
Cornell University, of Ithaca, N. Y.), unhesitatingly ac- 
cepted the position. 

Their beautiful prospectus is filled with facts and sta- 
tistics of the greatest interest and well worthy the most 
careful study and perusal. 

The main offices of the company are at 11 Park Row, 
New York 


THE man who is beyond fear or favor in every direction 
is one who stands a head and shoulders above the crowd. 
He is the king where these others, the majority, are only 
serfs. A few there are of this granitic strength, but 
lamentably few in proportion to those who sell or give 
themselves away. 


A MAP OF CHICAGO 


Showing location of World’s Fair, principal streets, hotels, 
railway stations, street car lines, boulevard system and 
other points of interest, will be sent free upon receipt of a 
silver dime. Address Geo. H. Heafford, General Passe nge r 
Agent, Chicago, III. i 


EVERY man’s success is within himself and must come 
out of himself. No true, abiding and just success can come 
to any man in any other way. 


FoR — ards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
pi do has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 

- 


remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. *, 
AGAINST the a stupid we are powerless. It is not 
that stupid people do not think; on the contrary, they 


think too much. “I thought” is ever on their tongue, 
and prefaces the explanation of every dreadful misdeed. 
Only they always think wrong—that is the mischief. 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTI- 
MORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O. Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. 
between New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Wash- 
ington, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman 
Buffet, Parlor and Sleeping Cars. 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O. in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, all B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. = 
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OUTFIT FREE. _ Address at once, 
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PISTOLS 75¢ 


166 Main St., Cincinnatl,O. 


J. R. TORREY RAZOR co., 
WATCHES, BICYCLES, 
P. O. Box 753 M. WORCESTER, MASS. |: ao toe All kinds cheaper than else- 
where. Before you buy, 
QE ND stamp for picture “ The Pre tty Typewriter, Rtlice. 00 teen: sameeren, 
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an attic window at the 
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scoondrel!’? exclaimed his 


CONSUMPTION, ¥ «'! 


I have a positive remedy for the above disease 
use thousends of cases of the worst kind anc 
Indeed 80 strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. address, 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., N. Ve 


CAN MAKE MONEY. ADDRESS, 
CARL W. KIMPTON, 
2 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 
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beautiful, from $3 00 u 


WAVY HAIR SWITCHES, 


All long convent Hair, from $500 up. $10.00 elsewhere 
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The Woman’s Home Journal, Boston, Mass., 
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Always Reliable. 


There are a great many injurious prepara- 


tions used for beautifying the skin and giving it 
a clear, transparent appearance, but the effect 
is only temporary, and the final result 
is disastrous, For this reason that absolutely 
harmless skin purifier, known all over the 
world as 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 


is now exclusively used for permanently en- 
hancing the charms of complexion, and 
giving a lasting brilliancy to the most 
sallow and pimple-covered skin, In 
fact, the potent effect of this most 


EXTRAORDINARY BEAUTIFIER 


brings to even the weary and care-worn 


cheeks of age the BLOOM OF YOUTH, | 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


Glenn’s Soup will be sent by maiifor 4 ‘ * for 
one cake, or 75 cts. for three cakes N. 
CRITTENTON, ele Proprietor, 113 Fuitou 


Street, New York C 
STUDY. Book-keeping, Penmanship 


OME Business Forms, Arithmetic, Shorthand 


etc,  SROLOMESY taught at Student’s Home by Mail. 
7 years succe. A Trial Lesson and Catalogue free. 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 45 Lafayette St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


IT’S WONDERFUL! 


“The New Treatment” for Ca- 
tarrh, by petroleum. Send stamp for 30 
page pamphlet, free. Agents wanted. 


HEALTH SUPPLIES CO. ,710 BROADWAY,N. Y. 











Famous 
Perfume 


IXORA 
BREONI. 








Madame Dean’s Spinal Supporting Corsets 


Are, without exception, un- 
surpassed in point of comfort, 
beauty, 


durability, finish and 





gra and erect carriz 
the wearer, 

PRICES 
Ladies’, with shi hoi jer 

bra e combined, fj $3 00 


Ladies’, without shoul der 
: $ 








Young ‘Ladies’, 14 to 18 
years (brace), $2 50 
s, 10 to 14 “years 
) t. 





t rect inc ee whic 
will ¢ size rec juired. 

Agents ciear from $25 to $75 
weekly selling our celebrated 
corsets. Exclusive territory 
and most liberal terms given to ladies who accept an agency. 
Write for terms and instructions. 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CO., 
498-500 Broadway, New York. 


ana dedu 











DR. BURY’S LUNG BALSAM. 
A sure cure for the Grip, Coughs, Colds, and all Lung 
iseases, 
DR. BURY’s CATARRH SNUFF, 
For Catairh, Cold in the Head, &c., &c. 
DR. BURY’S CAMPHOR OINTMENT, 
For all kinds of Piles, Burns, &c., &c. 
Druggists or by mail, Price 25 


remedies at 
West Troy, N 


Dr. BuRY MEDICAL Co., 


PERSONAL BEAUTY 


ACQUIRE and RET. AIN IT, 
How to remove Pimples, Wri k les, 
Freckles and Superfluous Hair; to 
Develop the Form; to Increase or 
Reduce Flesh ; to Colorand Restore 
the Hair, Brows and Lashes, and to 
Seautify the Complexion, A book of 
interest to every lady, Mailed (sealed) 
for 6 eents, to 1 y post ages It contains many hints, testi- 
monials and valuable receipts (easily prepared at home), 
7nd shows how to obtain free samples of Cosmetics, 


MADAME LAUTIER, 124 West 23d St., New York City. 


WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


These 
cents each. 
















For the Skin, Sealp and Complexion. The 
result of 20 years’ experience. For sale at 
Druggists or sent by ma oc. A Sample 


Cake and 128 paxe Book on 1 De rmatology and 
Beauty. Illustrated ; on Skin,Sealp, Nervous 
and Biood Diseases and their treatment,sent 
£ sealed on receipt of 10c.3 also Disfigure- 
ments like Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, Indialnk 
and Powder Marks. Scars, Pittings, Redness of 
Nose, Superfluous Hair, Pimples, &c., removed 







ae 
JOHN H. WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


125 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, at office or by letter, Opens a.m. to 8 p.m 





ED PINAUD’S] 


FAMOUS QUININE HAIR TONIC, 








| determination to carry out the 


ONCE 


TRACKED OUT 
(Continued from page 10.) 


listen to when we last met, how 
have tothank you for. Youhavesaved my 
life, and Mary says that you have saved 


hers, too; for had I died, she would not 
have survived me. I can see you, my dear | 
Doctor, these lines. I 


smiling as ty read 
know how thoroughly you share our happi- 


|} ness. Oh, how good you have been to us 
both! God bless you, Doctor! God bless 
you! 

“We are looking forward to your re- 
turn; for return you will. I know that 


when once you take an idea into your head, 
you work it to death. You took the idea 
into your head that I was innocent, and you 
saved my life. Had it not been for you, 
I should have now been lying in an un- 
known grave within the walls of a French 
prison. And Mary—I shudder when I think 
of her deprived of father and lover! 
would have become of her ? God bless you, 
Doctor! Again, God bless you! 

‘So | knew it was useless to oppose your 
expedition 
you have undertaken. But when once you 
rave traced the Larywary River to its 
source, I feel that you will turn your face 
homewards and come back to us. 
have such a hearty welcome, my dear Doc- 


tor, from Mary and myself. You must 
|} come and live with us. This is her idea. 
She says that you shail have a room fitted 


| up as a laboratory. 


We have already fixed 


| upon one, and your own apartments, too; 
| so that when you are bored with our society, 











room and shut 
So 


you can go into your own 
yourself up away from all the world. 
find the source of the Larywary River as 
soon as you can. I am glad to hear that 
you are not in a dangerous part of the 
country. There have been several letters 
in the newspapers recently from men who, 
although not actually in your part of the 


continent, are able to declare that the 
tribes amongst whom you now must be 
living are perfectly peaceable. This cor- 


responds with what you yourself told us 
before you left. You will remember that 
you said there would be absolutely no dan- 
ger. This statement reconciled Mary more 
to your departure than any other consid- 
eration. And now let me give you her mes- 
sage. She says that you must not weary 
yourself with too much travel, and you 
must occupy yourself in some other way. 
She wants you to write the story of our 
recent adventures. And it is to be quite 
complete. You are not to omit anything. 
She Cane alt now. I have told her every- 
thing, and she has forgive n me. 

“* Forgiven you!’ you will say when you 
read this. ‘What had she to forgive you ! 
1 will tell you, my dear Doctor, although I 
admit it makes me feel once more ashamed 
of myself. I could not bear to tell you 
when we said farewell; for then, you know, 
Mary was in a different position to what she 
fils now. Then we might have secrets 
from one another; now we may not. 

‘You will cabesusan that on the night of 
the murder | could not account for my 
movements. You will recollect that, al- 
though you urged me to reveal where I was 


while the tragedy was being acted, I de- 
clined to say where I had been. This re- 


no doubt, strongly tested your 
friendship. It certainly 
my guilt. But at the 


fusal, I have 
kindness and 
seemed a proof of 


time it was impossible for me to confess the 
truth; sol said nothing, and allowed you 


to draw your own conclusions, fatal as 
those conclusions might have been. On my 
word of honor, my dear Doctor, t could not 
confess the truth. And asI couid not tell 


the truth, I would not tell a lie. 
(To be continued.) 





Nasal catarrh can be 
easily, quickly, pleasant- 
ly and lastingly cured, 
providing one KNOWS 
HOW. Ido know how, can 
do it, and guarantee just 
Y HEALING CATARRH POWDER (perfectly 
soluble) will positively cure ina few sonly any ordin- 
ary case,not complicated with scrofula, There is no hum- 
bug and no disappointment aboutit. I know what lam 
talking about, and what Isay isthe TRUTH. It is per- 
fectly harmless, safe and pleasant to use, clears the head, 
purifies, heals, stops and curesevery discharge from the 
nose, A package, enough to last two weeks, and more 
than enough to cure nearly every case, sent post-paid for 
only 25 Cente, or five for $1.00, by GEO, N. STOD- 
DARD, 1226 Niagara 8t., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
Have ak in drug business in Buifalo over 25 years, 
(Beware of Frauds who copy this adv. Mention paper.) 
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DRUNKENNESS 


FREE REC 
FOR THE SURE AND SECRET C CURE ff OF THE 


ALCOHOL AND TOBACCO CURSE. Tasteless 
Harmless and Certain Prescription sent 
FREE to wives or friends of inebriates, 
or Tobacco users. A marvelous success in 
even advanced cases, Inclose stamp. Can 
be given secretly in coffee, etc. 


Dr. HIRAM COOK, 12 Park Row. New York. 








OUNG PEOPLE, 
every week athome? Writeus 
ou how. The NOVELTY T.W.CO., 


Oswego, N, 





DY’S MONEY! 


LA want ladies to manage congenial homewerk, obtain name 3, 
send circulars. Terms and brochure teaching our New Toilet art 
PREE. Address with stamp. Sylvan Toilet Co. Pt. Huron, Mick, 


A WEEK. 





What |} 


| 


! 


You will | 





would you like to earn $25 | 
we will tell 
Y. 


| J ar 
> wind colic 
| 


is el 
easy drawing and cheap. Endorsed and used by high. ELIXIR 
est medical authorities. Once try “The Best and 
you will tolerate n¢ avnee Rottle Insist on your 
| Druggist getting it for y« Descriptive circular free Maa es 


1h 





OUR AGENTS EARN $75.00 A WEEK 


gant F amily Portraits. Noe kperienc eq ches sSeginners earn 850, weekly; b 
itfit and full particulars r de sire a quick paying SAFFORD 


ADAMS & c 0. 41 Great Jones Garece, N. a 4 WEEK. 


SESE ETS MRAM 
OWN A GOLD MINE! 


The North Carolina Gold- Mining C ay ps y 
CORNELL, ex-Gov. of the State of New Y¢ ill 
give away absolutely free of cost ¢ g r 
Plot of Gold Land 100x400 feet. . Mining : taim 

THE CHANCE OF A LIFETIME. 

GOLD and DIA ION DS have been found inabundance 
on these lands (McDowell, Randolph and Mont Coun- 
ties, North Carolina)—over twenty millions in Gold and 
thousand sof dollars in Diamonds having already been take 
out, Gold exists in the form of ore, veins, string Id 
pay-gravel, and floatore. We also o wn 20 miles of the bed of 
the Uhwarrie River, and lane 1 in three Counties Bed of 
river yields $5.00 worth of Gold to the cubic yard. One peck 
of goid recently found in a placer. ¥ 

2 RICHER THAN THE CALIFORNIA GOLD FIELDS. 
ONE NUGGET of Pure Gold Sent, I: leven 
Pounds, value $3,520, recently 
N. ¥ Financial and Mi ning Record 4 DI 1 MOND: m 
this section now owned by ( Henry Demine, of Harris- 
y, worth $2,500. Rubies, Garnets and Aqua-Marines. 


burg 
MILLIONS IN GOLD AND GEMS. 


Every Claim Holder stands the char 

just such marvelous finds. Forty 'T hewsand Dolla rs 
in Gold was taken in five months from the ¢ ) 
of swamp-land, (See N. Y. Sun, Sunday, June 
man named Smalley and 8 men, ‘ 

BOOK OF INSTRUCTIONS piviny 4 
Values, Assayer’s Reports, Objects of the 
Obtain Claims and Full Particulars on Minin 


Claims will not ae given away muchlonger. Write immediately if you wanta 
fortune. BReliable Agents of standing and integrity wanted, 


NORTH CAROLINA COLD-MININGC Co., 11 Park Row, New York. 
Hon. ALONZO B. CORNELL, Ex-Governor of the State of New York, President. 


PATENTS, PENSIONS. CLAIMS. 


INVENTORS’ GUIDE, OR HOW TO OBTAIN A 
PATENT. 


DIGEST OF PENSION AND BOUNTY LAW. 
EITHER BOOK SENT FREE. 
ie me — ss <a oe os 9 = 


&TDORIN ES FS - AD - Tue CA, 


Washington, D.C. 
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A perfect and practical machine exac 
pensive mach prscenasiy Dy ag lah lly wi 
sheet. Uses copy tomat 1 
: A “r TODAY an id MENTION THis Circulars, 
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xpress for $1.00; by Ma 1 con 
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DEAR SIR. 


WEMINGTON: AS TO SPEED WILL 























A SPLENDID PRESENT FOR ANYO 


R-H. ‘INGERSOLL & BRO.. G5 CORTLANDT ST., N.Y. CITY. 


For rec Days. v ing to int r CRAYON PORTRAITS and at t ume time 
i ind make new tomer wel ve led to mak Speetal Offer 
Send usa abinet I re, Photogre ph, Tintype,Ambroty pe or Dagueroty pe of 
1 ber of your far g ordead and we w make y YON |} 
TRAIT FREE OF Ci I vided you ex? tit to your f ‘ e of ¢ 
and it t ret 1 } f 1 » | « 


mailto THE CRESCE NT ¢ RAVON CO. CHICAGO, ILL, P.S.—W forfeit 
$100 to anyone sending us photo and not re r this offe T t ide 


"MAGI 











w Germen Theatre, 


FREE 


- posite Ne 








yA AND STEREOPTICONS 


( ¢ ‘often , 


debaoke ( as. 



























“my Se houls, woo Sunday 
0 KT h RY 
Rgxeion, and Teaver. is immense r Home Prev meme rat aod 2» avhes Entertainment, 
H be f i as instructive or Church Entertainments, Public Exhibit 
/ tions and Pop- Of Ar 228 for 
—— PA Y WELL. . 
el” Lectures: arcest ! fa 
ar ™ “ f r 
o aie I ‘yy for MAKING MONEY 
S MCALLISTER” wa Rs ian, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 





PENSIONS! roxa. PENSIONS 


The act of June 27th, 1890, allows a PENSION TO EVERY SOLDIER 





who served go days in the late war, and is now disabled, NO MATTER 
HOW HE BECAME DISABLEI WiIbOoWwS, MINOR CHILD EN, and 
DEPENDENT PARENTS entitled INVALID PENSIONS INCREASED. 
Comrades: | our ¢ 4 
claim o l you cana b pepsi ire 
at the ‘Front jurin he war and 5 ) So ( ine 
placed us in the fro nk of reliable at BESURE 
informa A or AD PY E PREP and no fee until ¢ laim is allowe d. 
ti. H. v ERMILYA & Co., Attor neys at Law. 





622 and 624 H st., N. W. 
| &®™ Mention this paper when you write. 


Washington, D. C. 








1 to sell South 
| “The best” LADY AGENTS *: Rincrican Compound 
N urse and Rhe matic nes 
revents female dine =m: pri P ilars 
pp Nk Apa JACKSON “ure CO. Columbus, Ohio 
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MANISFOLD (C0., 291 Che .» Now York, Masefacte: rers. | 








SLIGHTLY SARCASTIC 
Mrs 
Mrs 


WARBLE 
W AGTONGUE ‘I suppose 


ectionate 
he 


couple One never sees them apart.” 


knows how impossible it would be to find him in case they 


‘Olumbus Drank It 


Or, at least, so they say! “It,” refers to cocoa. There is a legend, 
none too weli authenticated, it is true, but of sufficient interest to make it 
in point just here, to the effect that when Columbus had landed and suf- 
ficiently secured the confidence of the native American, he one evening 
approached the camp fire of a party of Indians, and found them drinking. 
To show their good will for him, a dusky maiden presented him, in a 
cocoanut bowl, with a liquid now so well known to people of refined 
tastes, and he, fearing that something might have been mixed with it to 


cause his death or serious sickness, at first refused to drink it; whereupon 
the maiden, to induce his confidence, seized the bowl and drank its con- 
tents. Filling it again, she presented it to him with all the grace of a 
nature-taught refinement, and without hesitation he drank it and liked it. 
Well, whether this be true or not, certain it is that Spain, the country 

ym which Columbus sailed, very soon learned to drink more 
does to-day) than any other country in the world; and this is not re 
arkable, since Van Houten & Zoon have so pefected the manufacture of 
to make it not only delicious, but thoroughly 
gestible and nourishing. They are a Dutch house, but they supply 
coa for almost all the world. Mr. C. J. Van Houten was the original 
itentee of powdered cocoa and his unapproachable method of manu- 
ure is still in the possession of the firm of C. J. Van Houten & Zoon, 
Weesp, Holland, as its most valuable secret: for the Van Houten process, 
by eliminating the excess of fat, increases by 50% the solubility of the 
flesh-forming elements of this wonderfully nutritious article of food, 
thereby highly developing the digestibility, strength and natural aroma 


the 


cocoa (as 


ire soluble cocoa as 


ict 


ot cocoa. 
Van Houten’s Cocoa—Perfectly pure. 
Van Houten’s Cocoa—Best and goes farthest 

Van Houten’s Cocoa—Once tried, always used. 

Van Houten’ Better than tea or coffee. 

Van Houten’ Nourishing, Stimulating, Invigorating. 


s Cocoa 


s Cocoa 


New York and Chicago, U.S. A. 


J. Van Houten & Zoon, Weesp, Holland 





ANYBODY. | 
we the heaviest 


FOR¢ FE BEARD OR HAI. oe HiTHER SEX. 

whe's Elixir has re ° U he's Bliaur . 

a. sy samuneten MP iibaece atch” Want 
Ta et i 





WILBORS COMPOUND OF 


_ {PURE COD LIVER OIL 
re eee 
of OG Ki} 
J BOO red ys 
saa (t1Cura 


an r Address 
Smith Ned. (Co. Palatine. Ile 





AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 





For the Cure of Consumption, Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Pneumonia, Influenza, Bron- 

. Debility, Wasting Diseases 

and Screfulous Humors. 

















UMORS OF THE BLOOD. sk é Almost as palatable as cream. It can be taken with 
I | whether itching, burni ’ KIN, ae a Al P | pleasure by delicate persons and children, who, after 
ei, pimply, blotehy ©” copper-colored © with of crus using it, are very fond of it. It assimilates with the 
hair, either simple, serofulous, hereditare or ng f | food, increases the flesh and appetite, builds up the 
gious, are speedily, permanently proneccrye’ d Il conta nervous system, restores energy to mind and body, 
infallibly cured by the CuTicuna Reme — a J and | creates new, rich and pure blood—in fact, rejuvenates 
iug of CuTicura, the great Skin Cure. Crt =e pe Ge whole system 
an exquisite Skin Purifier and jp, tier. and Crz - 
Stns Haurant, tne sew hiood equi, ana cin:| BLESH, BLOOD, NERVE, BRAIN. 
wy pn fe pce. «hen the best physiciar ’ 
th , Ln of inf tae ~ CruTicurRa REMEDIES are This preparation is far superior to all other prepa- 
effe t alibi nd skin purifiers, and daily rations of Cod-Liver Oil: It has many imitators, but 
he nore great f blood and skin diseases no equals. The results fullowing its use are its best 
than all other remeqj a Silinndl recommendations. Be sure,as you value your health, 
,, sold everywhere, Pricg TICURA. Shc.: SOAP. 2% get the genuine. Manufactured only by Dr. ALex. B. 
‘ESOLVENT, § Prepared by Potter Drug and Chemi WiLpor, Chemist, Boston, Mass. Sold by all Drug- 





WEEK. 


| The casting out of the devil 
| of disease was once a sign 
| of authority. 

Now we take a little more 
| time about it and cast out 
devils by thousands—we do 
it by knowledge. 

Is not a man who is taken 

possession of by the germ of 
consumption possessed of a 
devil ? 
A little book on CAREFUL 
| LIVING and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil will tell you 
| how to exorcise him if it can 
| be done, 


Free. 
Scorr & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 


Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1, 


3 








Extract of 


| 


BEEF. 


Used by 
ALL COOD COOKS 
‘The Year Bound. 
| Send 
for Oook Hook tow itg tis oF An SUNS 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free. 








Whose business is it to see that 
things are varnished to last ? 
The 


wears ’em out. 


man’s or woman’s that 





| We shall be glad to send you, free, the “ People’s 
Text-Book on Varnish,” from which you will become 
intelligent, not on Varnish itself, but on Varnished 
things; know what to expect of and how to care for 
| proper varnish on housework, piano, furniture, car- 
riage, ete.; and how to get it in buying these things. 
The intention is to help you avoid the losses that 
come of poor varnish, no matter who uses it. 
MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY. 
FRANKLIN MuRPHY, President 
Head Office: Newark, N. J. 
Other Offices: Cleveland, 
| Chicago. 
| Factories: Newark and Chicago. 


St. Louis and 


Boston, 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” ‘ 


Not Drunk. 


Just dizzy! There is a pres- 
sure on the brain, owing to 
. clogging of the system. 


BEECHAM'’S 
PILLS 


4 








4 
4 will remove the obstruction 

1 and permits the vital func- @ 
tions to act naturally. ‘They cure 


Sick Headache, and all Billous and 
Nervous Disorders,arising from Weak 
Stomach, Indigestion, Constipation 
gand Disordered Liver. 

Of all druggists. Price 25% cents a box. 
‘ New York Depot, 365Canal St. 37 


OSNS 


ERESONS 


CELEBRATED FOR THEIR 


PURE TONE, 
ELECANT DESICNS, 
SUPERICR WORKMANSHIP 

















AND 
CREAT DURABILITY. 
SOLD ON EASY TERMS. 


Old instruments taken in exchange, Write 
for catalogue and full information. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO CO.. 
170 Tremont St., Boston, Mass- 


BEAUTY. 


& Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim- 
i plex, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
=) Superfluous Hair permanently re- 
Se moved. Flesh increased or reduced. 
MT Complexions beautified. The Form 
developed ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
pone | and restored. Interesting 
Book (sealed), #c., with sample Cre- 
mola Powder 10c. Mme. Velaro, 
?414 W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 


How to Make a Fortune. 


W ANTED-—Salesmen; who can easily make $25 to 
&75 per week, selling the Celebrated Pinless Clothes 
Line, or the Famous Fountain Ink Eraser—Patents 
recently issued. Sold ONLY by salesmen, to whom 
wegive Exclusive Territory. The Pinless Clothes 
Line is the only line ever invented that holds clothes 
without pins—a perfect success. The Fountain Ink 
Eraser is entirely new; will erase ink instantly, and 
is king of all. On receipt of We. will mail you sample 
of either, or sample of both for $1, with circulars, 
ynice-lists and terms. Secure your territory at once. 
HE PINLESS CLOTHES LINE CO., No. 188 Hermon 
St., Worcester, Mass. 





















cal Corporation, Bost rist # 
, joston, Mas wist 
Send for “ How to Cure Blood and Skin Diseases 

<7 Pimples, blackheads ped and oily skin a? to sell our 
= prevented by ICURA Soar! > WANTE goods by 
: sample to the wholesale and 
jackache, kidney pains, weakness, and rheu- retail trade. Liberal salary 
matism relieved in one n the celebrated and expenses paid, Perma- 
Rent 1 11 ad vertising,ete. For fall 


CuTicuRA ANTI PaIn PLASTER. 25c. | 


Mouey ad Vaud or wages, adv 
particulars and reference address CENTENNIAL MPG. OO., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Ca 
sT! 


from $4.00 to $6.00. 

: are the best fine Dongola. Stylish and durable 

fon.—See that W. L. Douglas’ name and price are stamped on the bottom of each shoe, TAKE NO SUB- 
rUuTE, Insist on local advertised dealers supplying you, 4 

stating kind desired and size and width usually worn. Shoes sent by mail to any 


W.L. DOUCLAS 
3. SHO 


Seamless shoe, without tacks or wax thread to hurt the feet; 


made of fine calf, stylish and easy. They equal hand-sewed cost- 
ing from $4.00 to $5.00, 


THE BEST SHOE 
IN THE WORLD 


For the money. 


00 Genuine ‘Hand-sewed, the finest calf shoe ever 


® offered for $5.00; equals imported shoes which cost from 
$8.00 to 


s fortable and durable. 
price; same grade as custom made shoes costing from $6.00 to $9 0). 


12.00, 
fand-sewed Welt Shoe, fine caif, stylish, com- 
The best shoe ever offered at this 


50 Police Shoe ; Farmers, Railroad Men and Letter Car- 


s riers all wear them; fine calf, seamless, smooth inside, 
heavy thick soles, extension edge. 


60 fine calf, 82.25 and $2.00 Workingman's are 


@ very strong and durable. 


82.00 and $1.75 school shoes are worn by the 
boys everywhere; they sell on their merits, as the 


$3.00 Hand-sewed shoe, best Dongola, very 
stylish; equals French imported shoes costing 
2.40, 82.00 and $1.75 shoe for Misses 


and if they will not do so, send advertised price, 
part of the world, postage free. 


W. L. DOUGLAS, BROCKTON, MASS, 
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= THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, 


OF BOSTON, MASS. 


A Sound, Active and Liberal FRATERNAL ORDER. 


Pays 


$500 or $1,000 at DEATH, F y . 
or at the End of ” Y ea rs, 


Half in Cash upon Total Disability 


| $50—-825 upon Death of Wife or Child. 


$20 a Week in case of Sickness or Accident. 


It LOANS sovey To MEMBERS to BUY HOMES, 


and after a certain period its Certificates have a 
fixed, every-day 


Cash Surrender Value. 


$50 TO $75 A WEEK 


Can easily be made by any active Person who wili put up a Lodge in his community. 
Write at once for full information, and 


great success of it 


Ladies often make a 


MAKE MANY EXTRA DOLLARS WHILE THE SNOW IS ON THE GROUND. 


Address D. 8S. WOOD W ORTH, Governor-General. 


W.J. PURMAN, Secretary-General 


AMERICAN PROTECTIVE LEAGUE BUILDING, 


181 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





